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This Issue in Brief 


The two most important instruments available 
to the court in administering the criminal law, ac- 
cording to Federal Judge Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
are the presentence investigation and the power to 
appoint counsel for indigent defendants. No judge, 
he suggests, should neglect to make full and com- 
plete use of these powers. “I am inclined to think 
that the failure to make full use of them,” Judge 
Schwellenbach declares, “is primarily due to the 
belief which most of us have that we are peculiarly 
possessed of the ability to ‘size up’ our fellowmen 
and reach conclusions concerning them by the mere 
process of looking at them and talking tothem .. . 
The fact is that conclusions thus reached are mere 
guesses,” 

- In “Information versus Intuition in the Impo- 

sition of Sentence” (p.3), Judge Schwellenbach 
Outlines an interesting procedure followed in his 
Court in initiating the presentence investigation 
at the time of the commissioner’s hearing, and 
appointing counsel prior to arraignment. 


“More and more the time of Federal probation 

» as Of many other persons, is being given 
activities connected rather directly with the 
Prosecution of the war,” points out Henry P. 
Chandler, Director of the Administrative Office, in 


1 


his timely, readable, and well-documented article, 
“Wartime Activities of Federal Probation Officers” 
(p. 6). Probation and parole officers in Federal 
and State jurisdictions, and judges too, will be 
interested in probation officers’ growing participa- 
tion in activities related to Selective Service Act 
violators and the enlistment and induction of pro- 
bationers and parolees in the armed services and 
employment in vital war industries. 


In “The Prisoner in Wartime” (p. 14), Dr. 
Marvin Sukov champions the cause of more than 
150,000 prisoners in our penitentiaries today who, 
like civilians, possess the qualities of obedience, 
teamwork, iniative, loyalty, and courage, and whose 
manpower should be utilized either in war industry 
or on the battle fronts. A partial explanation of 
an individual’s criminality, Dr. Sukov believes, is 
to be found in the over-development of his aggres- 
sive instincts. These aggressive drives, he maintains, 
can be put to good use in war. It is Dr. Sukov’s 
earnest conviction that it is possible to select from 
the prison population of the United States a regi- 
ment of soldiers as good as can be found anywhere. 


“Punishment, as it is presently applied, is 
only a deterrent to those who rarely attract it, and 
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is not a deterrent to those who are continuously 
subjected to it,’”’ says the distinguished and inter- 
nationally known psychiatrist, Dr. A. A. Brill. 
In an unusually enlightening and scholarly article, 
“Is Punishment a Deterrent” (p. 17), Dr. Brill 
concludes that many adults “‘are unable to develop 
that feeling of guilt which engenders in the average 
person an expectation of punishment and acts as 
a deterrent against crime.” You will want to read 
this clear and concise discourse by one of the 
country’s foremost authorities in the field of 
psychiatry. 


Physical appearance can be directly respon- 
sible for a criminal career, according to Sing Sing 
Prison’s psychiatrist-in-charge, Dr. Ralph 8S. Banay. 
In “Physical Disfigurement as a Factor in Delin- 
quency and Crime” (p. 20), Dr. Banay indicates 
that criminal tendencies often are over-compensa- 
tions for constitutional defects. The author cites 
some interesting case illustrations which demon- 
strate how a desire to compensate for disfigurement 
and social disapproval can be the motivating 
factor in delinquent and criminal conduct. 


How can the training school for delinquents be 
so organized that every part of its total 24-hour 
program will contribute to its educational ob- 
jective? What provisions can be made for improved 
selection of the teaching staff and professional 
growth in service? What relation does the educa- 
tional program have to the individual’s physical 
and mental health? Should training schools be 
under the supervision of the State department of 
corrections or the department of education? These 
are some of the significant questions to which 
Dr. Elise H. Martens of the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation directs her practical and thoughtfully 
prepared article, “Educational Planning and Train- 
ing Schools” (p. 24). 


The clinical study of each individual deli- 
quent is the only method by which a rational 
plan for treatment can be formulated, asserts Dr. 
S. A. Szurek, Chief of Staff of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research at Chicago. In “The Role of 
Clinicians in the Treatment of Juvenile Delin- 
quency” (p. 30), Dr. Szurek gives special emphasis 
to the need for treatment of the parents of the 
neurotically disturbed child, and the importance 
of averting serious character disorders early in the 
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child’s life. Probation and parole officers and family 
and child welfare workers will be especially jp. 
terested in Dr. Szurek’s analysis of the role of 
the clinic in relation to the probation officer anq 
the social worker. 


“The Social Service Exchange and Probation” 
is another of FEDERAL PROBATION’S series of ay. 
ticles on community resources available to the 
probation officer. Federal Probation Officer John 
W. Joyce of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia, considers the Social Service Ex. 
change an indispensable tool for effective invest. 
tigation and supervision. 


The less-populated areas of the country have 
suffered greatly from the lack of adequate proba- 
tion facilities. Professor Samuel H. Jameson demon- 
strates in “An Experiment in Developing a Small 
County Juvenile Delinquency Program’’ (p. 38) 
what was done to provide a workable and effective 
program for Klamath County (40,497 population) 
in Oregon. The author recommends the program 
to all interested or engaged in work with erring 
youthful offenders in small counties who, in so 
many instances, are denied the probation, case 
work, and psychiatric services available to youth 
in urban areas. 


Karl Holton, chief probation officer of one of 
the outstanding juvenile courts in the country, is 
the author of the fourth of FEDERAL PROBATION’S 
yardstick series on correctional programs. With a 
background of 15 years in probation work—half 
of them as a “pavement-pounding”’ probation officer 
—NMr. Holton speaks with authority in his article, 
“A Yardstick for Measuring Probation” (p. 41), 
on some guiding principles for evaluating a proba- 
tion program. Here is a splendid opportunity for 
probation offices to take stock of their work. 


We regret that we are unable to present in 
this issue Mr. James V. Bennett’s enlargement 
of his commentary, “Military Service for Pris- 
oners and Former Prisoners,” as announced in 
the footnote of the 4-page broadside of the 
same title, inserted in each copy of the October- 


December issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. Mr. 
Bennett’s discussion of this very important 


subject will be carried in a later issue. 


taken as an indorsement of the views set forth, 


by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 


appearing in the magazine, but bel: 


ieve them in any case to be deserving of consider 


ation. 
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Information versus Intuition in the 
Imposition of Sentence 


By JUDGE LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 
United States District Court, Eastern District of Washington 


HE pilot of an airplane who failed to make 

full use of his instruments during a period 
of blind flying would be deemed reckless in his 
disregard of his duty to protect the lives of his 
passengers. While a sentencing judge very sel- 
dom wields the power of life or death over the 
individual before him, his control over the future 
of the lives of the defendants facing him often 
is of even greater importance than the infliction 
of death itself. The sentencing judge does have 
aduty not only to defendants facing him but also 
to the society which entrusts him with his re- 
sponsibility to make use of all the instruments 
provided for him. 


Significance of Presentence Investigations 
and Power to Appoint Counsel 


The two most important instruments pro- 
vided for the judge are the power to use the pre- 
sentence investigation device and the power to 
appoint attorneys for indigent defendants. No 
judge should neglect to make full and complete 
use of these powers. I am inclined to think that 
the failure to make full use of them is primarily 
due to the belief which most of us have that we 
are peculiarly possessed of the ability to “size 
up” our fellowmen and reach conclusions con- 
cerning them by the mere process of looking at 
them and talking to them. Even though we may 
recognize in some cases the necessity for the use 
of a psychiatrist or a psychologist, we each have 
the inborn feeling that our broad experience and 
our varied contacts have given to us the gift of 
piercing into the minds of those who stand before 
us and divining what treatment will best fit the 
particular individual with whom we are dealing. 
The fact is that conclusions thus reached are 
mere guesses. None of us is possessed of such in- 
tuition as will enable us correctly so to conclude. 

The knowledge of the life of a man, his back- 
ground and his family, is the only proper basis 
for the determination as to his treatment. There 
Sno substitute for information. The sentencing 
lldge in the Federal court has the tools with 


which to acquire that information. Failure to 
make full use of those tools cannot be justified. 


Some Difficulties Included in 
Imposing Sentences 


I was fortunate in that shortly after I as- 
sumed my present position 2 years ago, I made 
two unfortunate but striking mistakes.’In the first, 
I granted probation to a young man after I had 
“sized him up” without the benefit of a presen. 
tence investigation. He had no previous criminal 
record. He was fine looking, upstanding, and 
straight talking. He appeared to me to be an ideal 
probationer. Within the next month he proceeded 
to hold up six service stations. The. investiga- 
tion which I had made at the time of the revoca- 
tion of his probation revealed what a presentence 
investigation would have revealed. That is, that, 
although he had never been convicted of any of- 
fenses, he had been involved in many. The phase 
of the case which was particularly striking to 
me was the realization that, if any of the service 
station operators had been valorous rather than 
discreet, I would have carried on my conscience 
the responsibilty for a murder. 

The other case involved a young man, the 
charge against whom was minor. I struggled with 
him for fully a half hour attempting to get him 
to explain why he had committed the crime and 
to show some degree of penitence so that I could 
place him on probation. He declined to answer 
any questions and I finally concluded that he was 
sullen and stubborn and gave him a short sen- 
tence in a road camp. I found out later that, in- 
stead of being sullen and stubborn, he was simply 
bashful and embarrassed. As a result of these 
two experiences, I cast around to develop a plan 
whereby I could use more effectively the tools pro- 
vided for men in reaching a correct conclusion as 
to the treatment to be accorded to the defendants 
appearing before me. 

The situation in this District was not unlike 
that in many of the Districts in the United States. 
At the beginning of each term a grand jury was 
impaneled; it was called into session two or three 
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times during the term. This meant about five ses- 
sions a year. The calling of the grand jury usu- 
ally depended upon the amount of business which 
had piled up for them to consider. On the average. 
indictments were returned against some 25 to 40 
individual defendants. Within a day or two after 
the return of the indictments, all of the defend- 
ants were called in for arraignment. A large per- 
centage of the individuals indicted were without 
legal representation. Those requesting the ap- 
pointment of lawyers had such requests granted. 
The representation by the lawyers, however, usu- 
ally consisted of a short visit with the defendant 
while the court was still in session and the return 
to the court room of the defendant and his lawyer 
with the entry of a plea of guilty. In those cases 
where there was any possiblity of probation, the 
court requested a presentence investigation by 
the probation officer and then continued the case 
for a few days while such investigation was being 
made. The whole atmosphere of the proceeding 
was one of the need for speed. Everyone, includ- 
ing the defendants themselves, was anxious that 
the matters be disposed of rapidly. The net re- 
sult was that the defendant’s day in court con- 
sisted of the acceptance of his plea, a brief state- 
ment concerning the crime charged, a review of 
the defendant’s criminal record, a brief explana- 
tion by the defendant and his counsel, and then 
imposition of sentence. 

Even in those cases where presentence in- 
vestigations were made, they were not adequate. 
The time allowed was not sufficient. All of the 
presentence investigations were crowded into 
a short space of time not exceeding one week 
Actually, they usually consisted only of an inter- 


view by the probation officer with the defendant 
himself. 


Initiating the Investigation Immediately 
After the Commissioner’s Hearing 


I was convinced that the system used nullified 
the effectiveness of the presentence investigation 
power. I could see no reason why these investi- 
gations should not be spaced out during the time 
between the defendant’s arrest and the date of 
his arraignment. This brought about the neces- 
sity of someone making a decision as to which 
defendants should be selected for the privilege 
of a presentence investigation. The probation 
officer does not have time to make a complete 
investigation of all individuals arrested. There 
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are many cases in which probation would jo 
be considered. I concluded that the United State; 
commissioners should have the responsibility of 
determining that question. I prepared for then 
complete instructions as to their procedure, | 
provided them with a form of statement to be 
read to the defendant at the time of his appear. 
ance before the United States commissioner, [In 
this statement, the defendant is assured that a 
request on his part for a presentence investiga. 
tion would not be considered an admission of 
guilt. He is told that such an investigation will 
not prevent a plea of not guilty. He is assured 
that all information revealed by him will be con- 
fidential as between the probation officer and the 
judge and none of the information will be made 
available to the prosecuting officers. He is also 
assured that the probation officer will make no 
effort to investigate the particular crime with 
which he is charged but will limit his investiga- 
tion to the past life and history of the defendant. 
After this explanation, the defendant is given an 
opportunity to sign a request for a presentence 
investigation which is transmitted by the United 
States commissioner to the court. The fact that 
the commissioner may not decide in favor of a 
presentence investigation in any case does not 
preclude the defendant, when he is arraigned, 
from asking for an investigation; nor does it 
preclude me from ordering one. 

The advantages of this system are apparent. 
It gives the probation officer ample time to make 
a complete investigation. The statements made 
by the defendant may be checked and verified. 
Instead of having to make 15 or 20 presentence 
investigations in a week, the probation officer has 
them spaced out over a period of 2 to 3 months. 
The reports of the investigation are available for 
a considerable period prior to the date of arraign- 
ment. I have an opportunity to study them and 
to make suggestions to the probation officer con- 
cerning information which he may have over- 
looked. Oftentimes, I will suggest individuals 
whom I think should be interviewed. 

The plan has increased materially the num- 
ber of presentence investigations and also the 
number of cases granted probation. Unfortu- 
nately, I do not have a record of a full year's 
experience prior to September 1, 1941, when this 
plan was inaugurated. Consequently, there 1s ne 
basis for tabulated comparison. However, ! do 
know that the information I have received under 
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this system is much more complete and accurate 
than that which I received prior to its use. 


“Blind-Flying” Justice 


~ In opening my discussion I referred to a pilot 

fying blind. This analogy occurred to me last week 
when I visited another District and handled an 
arraignment calendar where, in 5 days, the pro- 
bation officer was compelled to make 12 pre- 
sentence investigations. He labored valiantly and 
splendidly, yet he knew, and I knew, that we did 
not have the information which was essential for 
me to pass properly upon the individuals involved. 
After 14 months’ experience with a system under 
which I am able, by the time of arraignment, to 
have complete knowledge of the life history of 
each individual defendant and an opportunity to 
study and consider that life history, the thought 
ran through my mind, as I was sentencing the in- 
dividuals last week, that I was simply flying blind 
and was not using the instruments which the 
law provided for me. 


Pre-Arraignment Appointment of Counsel 


Of equal importance, and synchronizing per- 
fectly with the presentence investigation tech- 


nique, is the pre-arraignment appointment of at- 


torneys. This matter is handled in the same way. 
Each defendant who appears before the United 
States commissioner is informed of his right 
to have an attorney appointed. Those who take 
advantage of the appointment opportunity re- 
ceive the services of the attorney. The attorney 
has an opportunity, in his own time, to confer 
with his client on as many occasions as are neces- 
sary. He can study the facts of the case. He is 
furnished a copy of the indictment when it is 
returned. The constitutional guaranty of right to 
counsel is changed from a mere formality to an 
actual effective instrument by which the defend- 

ant’s right to his day in court is fully protected. 
I find that the attitude of the attorneys has 
completely changed with the advent of this sys. 
tem. Where, prior to that time, they considered 
the appointment a mere nuisance to the formality 
of which they had to conform, they now think 
of the appointment as a responsibility and duty 
Which they are glad to take seriously. In addition 
tothat, the system permits me to make some selec- 
tion of attorneys according to the seriousness of 
the offense charged. It is a decided advance over 
the old system of sitting on the bench with a law- 
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yers’ directory before me and picking out names 
in alphabetical order. 


Some Objections Usually Raised to 
the Procedures Outlined 


Certain objections to this procedure have been - 
raised on legal and even constitutional grounds. 
I can see no such questions involved. 

The first objection raised was that offering an 
attorney by the United States commissioner 
would not satisfy the constitutional requirement 
as to intelligent and competent waiver by the de- 
fendants who did not accept the offer. The answer 
to this is that the offer by the commissioner is 
not a substitute for the offer by the court. In 
each case in which a defendant, when before the 
commissioner, did not request an attorney, I fully 
explain his rights to counsel at the time of ar- 
raignment. 

The suggestion has been made that the sys- 
tem results in a waiver of the constitutional 
guaranty against self-incrimination. The answer 
to that objection is that the probation officer does 
not discuss with the defendant the crime of 
which he is now accused. It is explained carefully 
to the defendant that he does not need to discuss 
that particular charge. The probation officer is 
not a prusecuting officer. The information that 
he secures is not available to the prosecuting 
officers. It is not admissible for use against the 
defendant in the event of trial. If we had a Fed- 
eral habitual-criminal statute, there might then 
be some basis for this objection. I can see no reas- 
on why anyone can complain when this opportun- 
ity is afforded to the defendant simply for the 
purpose of enabling the court to acquire such 
information concerning his background as will 
assist him in pronouncing the most effective sen- 
tence. 

The third objection which has been raised 
is that the judge might be prejudiced against a 
man in the event of a trial because of information 
which he had received prior to the trial. Once 
again, I contend that the exclusion from the in- 
vestigation and report of any information con- 
cerning the instant charge is a complete answer 
tc this objection. I doubt very much if any judge 
would be willing to admit that there was an actual 
prejudice created because of knowledge of a de- 
fendant’s background which would influence him 
in presiding over a trial where the sole questian 
was the guilt or innocence of the defendant of 
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the particular crime of which he was then 
charged. Of course, any judge who believes that 
he would be prejudiced, or even might be preju- 
diced, should not adopt this pareeerene investi- 
gation technique. 


The stress of the problems of these times 


ORE and more the time of Federal probation 

officers, as of many other persons, is being 
given to activities connected rather directly with 
the prosecution of the war. Probably this is true 
of the State and local probation services also. The 
war activities of the Federal probation officers, who 
supervise both probationers and paroled prisoners 
in the Federal system, have to do principally with 
the employment of these persons on probation and 
parole, and with their placement in the armed serv- 
ices. A considerable amount of information in re- 
gard to these activities has recently been furnished 
by the Federal probation officers in response to 
questionnaires, and this article is based in part 
upon that information.’ 


The Effect of the War upon the Employment 
of Probationers and Parolees 


One of the first concerns of a probation officer 
at any time is to aid those who are under his super- 
vision in procuring employment. He knows that 
this is an essential step in rehabilitation. Having 
work gives the ward a new self-respect and raises 
him in the esteem of his family besides promoting 
the well being of all of them. In time of war or 
preparation for war, the probation officer has the 
additional motive for helping his wards to get work, 
that he is thereby contributing to the productive 
effort of the country. 

The period of preparation for defense which 
began in 1940, and later the war, favored the efforts 
of the probation officers in one way; they created 
an extraordinary demand for labor. In another way 
the influence of the war was unfavorable. A large 


1. Questionnaires were sent to each of the 96 field offices of the 
Federal probation system. The study covered the period beginning with 
the enactment of the Selective Training and Service Act (September 16, 
1940) and ending December $1, 1942. 


Wartime Activities of Federal 
Probation Officers 


By HENRY P. CHANDLER 
Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


January-March 


brings increasingly serious tasks to the members 
of the Federal judiciary. We would not be fully. 
responsive to our obligation and would be prodi. 
gal with our opportunities if we failed to make 
full use of all facilities available to us, and relieg 


on intuition rather than information. 


part of the productive capacity of the country was 
diverted to defense and war production. There was 
considerable resistance to employing persons who 
had any kind of a criminal record in war work. In 
part this was based upon a mistaken impression 
that it was against the law to do so, and in part 
upon feeling. 

There was a stock provision in Government 
contracts that, “The contractor shall not employ 
any person undergoing sentence of imprisonment 
at hard labor.” Some contractors seemed to think 
that if a person had ever been in prison, he was 
disqualified for employment in Government work 
at any time afterward. A number of statements 
were issued by high authorities in the Government 
to correct this. On July 7, 1942, Mr. Clifton E. 
Mack, Director of Procurement in the United 
States Treasury Department, issued a circular 
letter in which, after quoting the contract provision, 
he said, ‘‘The provision referred to does not pro- 
hibit the employment by contractors of persons 
serving sentences on parole or probation.’’ On June 
18 of the same year Mr. Donald M. Nelson, Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, and Mr. Paul 
V. MeNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, joined in identical letters to the Secretary 
of War and the Attorney General in which, after 
saying that “Capable workmen are being kept from 
war production employment because they have a 
prison or court record,” they asserted that “This 
not only interferes with war production, but impairs 
the morale of groups of loyal citizens.”’ They urged 
that Secretary Stimson and Attorney General 
Biddle use their good offices “to see that trust- 
worthy workmen in this group are utilized on the 
basis of their individual merits, to the end that 
the War Production Drive may be speeded.” 
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Prior to 1942 the Civil Service Commission 
had a regulation which could be waived only in 
special cases, prohibiting the employment by any 
Government agency of a person convicted of a 


felony until at least 2 years had elapsed since his 


release from prison, parole or probation. This barred 
many persons with criminal records who had 
mended their ways, from securing work in con- 
struction and manufacturing plants of the Govern- 
ment, like arsenals and ship-yards. The sweeping 
ban was decided to be unnecessarily harsh, and the 
rule was changed by the Civil Service Commission 
in June 1942. The Commission adopted instead, a 
policy for Federal offenders, of consulting the ward- 
en of the institution in which an applicant had been 
confined if he had served a term in prison, or his 
probation officer or Mr. Richard A. Chappell, Chief 
of the Division of Probation of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, if he had been 
on probation. The Commission then made its de- 
cision whether to accept or reject an application 
in the light of the information in the individual 
case. Except for some specified types of positions 
considered to offer special temptations to dishonesty 
or corruption, such for instance as post office in- 
spectors, Circular Letter No. 3711 of the Civil 
Service Commission issued June 8, 1942, opened 
Government positions to applicants whom the Com- 
mission might consider morally suitable at the time, 
notwithstanding that they had criminal records. 

As appears from the statements in the letters 
of Mr. Nelson and Mr. McNutt which have been 
quoted, they did more than assent to the employ- 
ment in war work of persons with a criminal in- 
cident in their past, who had become fit. They put 
the weight of their official positions behind that 
policy, and affirmatively urged it. Secretary Stim- 
son, of the War Department, took strongly the 
same position. 

In duplicate letters to Mr. Nelson and Mr.. 
McNutt dated November 9, 1942, the Secretary 
transmitted a statement of the experience and pol- 
iey of the Department regarding persons with prison 
records. In this it was said that the experience of 
the Department had shown that “persons with 
tendencies toward arson or the malicious destruc- 
tion of property should not be admitted to war 
production plants,” and that these persons and 
other persons “whose records indicate serious men- 
tal or emotional instability” should be excluded. 
“All other persons with criminal records,” the state- 
ment continued, “will be approved for employment 

2. Ibid, 


in war production plants on the basis of their in- 
dividual merits and qualification.’”’ The Secretary 
said in his letters that “The War Department 
will disregard criminal records unless they dis- 
close indications of special danger to war plants, 
and every citizen who can contribute to production 
without endangering the war effort will be en- 
couraged to do so.” 

Notwithstanding this official approval and sup- 
port, applicants for employment with a criminal 
conviction in their past, often met a cold reception, 
and still apparently are shown the door by some 
employers. But conditions have changed for the 
better. The Bureau of Prisons, under its Director, 
Mr. James V. Bennett, has been indefatigable in 
efforts to break down the barriers. The Federal 
probation officers throughout the country have 
talked with employers, brought to their notice 
official expressions of the kind which have been 
quoted, and urged the merits of persons under their 
supervision whom they believed to be qualified. 
All the time the demand for workers has been 
increasing and workers are becoming steadily harder 
to find. As a result of all these factors, the oppo- 
sition to the employment of men with criminal 
records who are otherwise suitable, has gradually 
dissolved until it has almost disappeared, except 
among a relatively few employers who seem not 
to change. Of 65 probation offices which answered 
the question concerning the attitude of employers 
in their district contained in one of the recent 
questionnaires,” all said in varying terms that 
industry was cooperative. 

Some of the specific replies will illustrate the 
conditions. One officer still meets a rather ob- 
durate attitude. Another says, “We are having 
trouble with Civil Service in the war plants, in 
that a number of civil service men who handle 
employment within a defense plant state that they 
have instructions not to employ any one with a 
record,” this in the face of the action of the Civil 
Service Commission in June of last year, above 
cited. 

Many officers report that there has been a 
marked change in 2 years and that the policy of 
employers is becoming more liberal. An officer in 
a district which is comparatively rural writes: 

It is our opinion that the attitude of employers, 
both in private and Government industry, has 
changed materially in recent months toward employ- 
ing applicants with a criminal record. While a number 
of our clients secured work in the construction of 
defense projects, many were denied jobs in the pro- 
duction end when construction was completed. This 


rule has been relaxed to some extent as some of our 
clients have secured such jobs on their own initiative 
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and others through the assistance of our office. Em- 
ployers in private industry, we find, are now more. 
willing to give persons with criminal records employ- 
ment, due in a large 2s to shortage of manpower in 
the industrial field. However, we have had a number 
of reports from such employers, commending the 


work of our clients. 

A probation officer in the far west writes that 
although until approximately a year ago various 
industries declined to accept probationers and 
parolees for employment, “Today with the acute 


labor shortage in this district we have no trouble | 


placing our men.” 

An officer in a district with a considerable 
number of manufacturing plants says that in the 
beginning the industries were ill advised in regard 
.to the Government regulations. The probation 
officers of the district called on the employment 
officers and showed them the official interpretations 
of the regulations which permitted a liberal em- 
ployment policy. The officer writes, ““We feel that 
this did much to open the way for hiring pro- 
bationers and parolees for war work in this district. 
Our interpretations were followed up by further 
instructions to war industries from the War De- 
partment, and today, we have quite a large number 
of persons employed in defense industries.” 

Probation officers are sometimes torn between 
a desire to help persons in whom they are interested 
to obtain work, and a sense of responsibility to the 
employers to whom their recommendations go and 
to the country to recommend only those persons 
who they have reasonable ground to believe will 
make good. It is the policy of the Federal probation 
service to follow the latter course, even though it 
brings disappointment to a particular probationer 
whom the probation officer does not feel warranted 
in recommending. One probation officer expresses 
his policy as follows: “We never attempt to deceive 
prospective employers and ‘place our cards on 
the table.’”’ So he says that a shipbuilding plant 
hired a probationer with three felony convictions 
after he was recommended by the chief probation 
officer, and he refers to a large industry which came 
to the probation office and volunteered to employ 
probationers and parolees. 

Another officer refers to the occasional pressure 
to make recommendations against his better judg- 
ment saying, “Many persons under supervision 
believe it is the responsibility of the probation 
officer to force through an application for a better 
position than the applicant could secure through 
his own efforts, and for which he has no suitable 
work background.” The officer makes it plain that 
he does not yield to pressure of this kind. 


An officer in a district where there is a 
volume of heavy manufacturing says: 

It has been the policy of this office to cultivate em. 
ployers and personnel officers and educate them, if 
necessary, in probation and parole. We have at. 
tempted to keep a close contact with employers and 
their representatives and secure their confidence in 
our judgment with the realization that this office wil] 
not recommend knowingly, a man for a position which 
he either cannot fill or in which he may not be trusted, 
* * * With that confidence placed in us we have had 
favorable results in the matter of employment except 


in isolated cases. 

Sometimes an employer whose acquaintance 
with a probation officer begins in a business way, 
may come to share the officer’s interest in helping 
the persons under his charge, and becomes almost 
a partner in his humane enterprise. So the officer 
making the report last quoted said that the general 
superintendent of one of the largest industrial plants 
in the country, located in his area, was presently an 
advisor for a Federal parolee. Under those cir- 
cumstances the employer may be willing to risk 
occasionally hiring a man of whose reliability the 
officer cannot be any too certain. If the facts are 

fully and candidly disclosed by the probation officer, 
well and good; the employer and the officer are 
both to be commended. There are altogether a 
considerable number of such experiments and not 
infrequently the persons so employed turn out well. 
But such an employment is the exception rather 
than the rule. In general, the probation officers 
recommend for employment only persons who they 
feel reasonably assured will measure up to it. The 
probation officers know that in the long run that 
will be the best policy and enable them to render 
the best service to the great mass of probationers 
and parolees. 

Figures are not available concerning the num- 
ber of probationers employed in what would be 
characterized as war industries. But estimates have 
been made by the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts based upon information re 
ported from time to time by the Federal probation 
officers of the number of probationers gainfully 
employed and their earnings, which are believed 
to reflect the conditions fairly accurately. The 
earnings cannot include the value of compen- 
sation in other forms than money for certain kinds 
of labor, such as the living of farm workers, and 
undoubtedly therefore fall short of the true total. 

From sources mentioned it appears that each 
month an average of 17,500 probationers reported 
earnings which totalled approximately $17,375,000 
in the fiscal year 1942 extending from July 1, 1941 
to June 30, 1942. During the first half of the fiscal 
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1943 the reports indicate that each month an 
average of 17,300 probationers reported earnings 
amounting to approximately $10,875,000.° If that 
basis is maintained, the earnings for the full fiscal 
year 1943 will exceed $21,750,000, and the aggre- 
gate doubtless will be higher because missing re- 
ports will add more employed probationers and 


gs. 

Although the average number of probationers 
reporting each month during the first half of the 
fiscal year 19438, is slightly less than the average 
number reporting each month during the fiscal 
year 1942, the proportion of the total probationers 
reporting monthly earnings is greater in 1943 than 
in 1942. In 1942 the number of probationers re- 
porting earnings amounted to 60 per cent of those 
under supervision each month as compared with 
63 per cent in 1943.* Also if the amount of earnings 
during the first half of the fiscal year 1943 is main- 
tained the total for the year will be about 25 per 
cent greater than the total reported earnings 
for 1942. 


Activities in Relation to the Armed Services 


The duties of the Federal probation officers in 
relation to the armed services fall into two prin- 
cipal classes: first, services in connection with the 
induction of persons on probation or parole into 
the Army or Navy either through selective service 
or by enlistment; and second, services in connection 
with violations of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940. There is a third type of serv- 
ice less extensive than either of the other two, 
consisting of obtaining information when requested 
by the military authorities, in relation to men under 
confinement in disciplinary barracks for military 
offenses, pertinent to the question of their discharge. 


Induction of Probationers and Parolees 
into the Armed Services 


Ever since the autumn of 1940 when the United 
States began to build a citizen army for defense 
against the attack which was then expected and 
later came, the probation officers have encouraged 
the entry of such of the men under their super- 
vision as they considered suitable, into the armed 
services. They have had a double reason for this. 
First, military service would have for the time 
the values of employment for the probationers and 
parolees who undertook it. Second, the probation 


8. Reports for December from 2 districts had not been received when 
these figures were tabulated. 
a? In 1942 the average monthly case load was 29,094, while during 


‘rst 6 months of 1943 the average monthly case load was 27,389. 


officers knew that many of the persons in their 
charge, notwithstanding that they had at some time 
committed criminal offenses, had the elements of 
good soldiers and could contribute something to 
to the country in the armed forces. 

The Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
authorized the President to provide for the defer- 
ment from training and service in the land and 
naval forces of “those men found to be physically, 
mentally or morally deficient or defective.” (Title 
30, App. U.S.C., See. 305 (e) (2) ). It did not bar 
from military service automatically men convicted 
of a felony. At the time a statute was in force 
which had been enacted in 1877, providing that 
“No person who has been convicted of a felony 
shall be enlisted or mustered into the military 
service” (Title 10 U.S.C., Sec. 622); hence a person 
in that class was not eligible to volunteer. This 
provision was amended by an act approved July 29, 
1941 to permit the Secretary of War “‘by regulations 
or otherwise,’”’ to “authorize exceptions in special 
meritorious cases” (Title 10 U.S.C., Supp. I, See. 
622). The statute prescribing the qualifications for 
enlistment in the Navy which bars from enlistment 
insane or intoxicated persons and deserters (Title 
34 U.S.C., Sec. 163), does not include in the pro- 
hibition persons convicted of a felony. 

Although the Selective Service Act did not 
bar automatically from the Army and Navy persons 
with criminal records, the prohibition against the 
enlistment of such persons in the Army influenced 
in the beginning and for some time the attitude of 
selective service boards, and they were inclined 
to look askance at the enlistment of persons on 
probation or parole. Also the process of the draft 
operated slowly at the start. The selection of persons 
for military service under it depended upon the 
accident of the draw, and few originally were taken. 
The probation officers were eager to secure more 
general and prompt opportunity for men under 
their supervision whom they considered promising, 
to enter the armed services. One officer wrote that 
the distinction between selective service and en- 
listment “resulted in some of our boys becoming 
very much discouraged in that they were denied the 
privilege of enlistment and later called to duty 
through the selective service boards.” The pro- 
bation officers welcomed the act passed in 1941 to 
make exceptions in meritorious cases to the prohi- 
bition against enlistment in the Army. 

The change in the law did not immediately 
change the practice. Many officers of the Army and 
Navy continued to frown upon the enlistment of 
men with any kind of criminal record, even under 


the Selective Service System, and still more as 
volunteers. In fact that attitude is still encountered 
in many enlistment and recruiting offices. 

The War Department, however, early began 
to make a study of the matter and steadily liber- 
alized its policy. Even before the prohibition against 
the enlistment of men with criminal records was 
modified, Army officers adopted a practice of in- 
vestigating men selected under the Selective Service 
Act who had been convicted of felonies, and ac- 
cepting for service those whom they considered 
nevertheless morally suitable. The liberalizing of 
the law in reference to enlistments in 1941 gave 
impetus to this tendency. The War Department 
came definitely to the position that every appli- 
cant for military service would be considered on 
his merits, notwithstanding a criminal record. 

This is made clear in a statement of the ex- 
perience and policy of the War Department trans- 
mitted by Secretary Stimson to Mr. Donald M. 
Nelson, Chairman of the War Production Board, 
and Mr. Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, in duplicate letters written 
November 9, 1942. The statement says that prior 
to the amendment of the enlistment act in 1941, 
“Persons who had been convicted of misdemeanors 
were inducted into military service, while those 
who had been convicted of felonies were excluded.”’ 
It also says that, “Since that time, the Secretary 
of War has been permitted to take into the armed 
forces persons who have been convicted of felonies, 
provided they are recommended for military serv- 
ice by the recruiting officer or by the local selective 
service board.” 

It is pointed out that it has been the experi- 
ence of the military authorities that “Persons who 
have tendencies towards acts of personal violence 
or of sexual perversion tend to disrupt the army 
organization. Therefore, persons who have been 
convicted of crimes of this kind are uniformly 
excluded.” Otherwise the statement goes on, “All 
other persons convicted of felonies may be admitted 
into the armed forces.” It is added that since 1941 
all persons referred by the selective service boards 
because of prison records have been considered by 
the War Department, “and over 95 percent have 
been approved for military service.” This statement 
enunciates the principles adopted by the War De- 
partment which are implemented by Army Regu- 
lations 615-500, paragraph 7b, issued September 1, 
1942, and revised November 2, 1942, to carry out 
the amendment of July 29, 1941, broadening the 
law in reference to Army enlistments. 
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The Federal probation officers endeavor jp 
various ways to facilitate the entry of probationers 
and parolees under their supervision into the armed 
services. When action in reference to these persons 
is pending before the selective service boards, the 
probation officers furnish pertinent information and 
give the boards the benefit of their judgment. The 
probation officers do the same for the Army en. 
listment offices when the cases reach them from 
the selective service boards. Also as long as the 
way was open for enlistments in the Army or 
Navy, the probation officers furnished like infor. 
mation and recommendations in reference to pro- 
bationers and parolees who tried to enlist. 

Neither the Army nor the Navy will accept 
men who are under any other control. The Army 
regulations 615-500, previously mentioned, para- 
graph 7(b) (6), require that as a condition of entry 
into the Army any “parole, conditional release, 
probation, or suspended sentence be either term- 
inated or suspended for the period of military 
service.”” Consequently when a probationer is ac- 
cepted for military service his probation is dis- 


_ charged or suspended. The latter course is preferred 


by some courts in order that they may reinstate 
supervision if the probationer is dismissed from 
the Army or Navy under conditions which seem 
to require it. The districts appear to divide fairly 
equally, however, in reference to their practice of 
suspending or discharging probation. 

The answers of the Federal probation officers 
to the recent questionnaire show that nearly all 
the selective service boards have arrived at a very 
liberal attitude in reference to accepting men with 
criminal records if they are considered at the time 
morally suitable. The answers also show that in 
reference to the acceptance of men with criminal 
records as volunteers, there are wide differences in 
the practices of the different recruiting and en- 
listment offices of the Army and the Navy. The 
Navy Department has not issued any general state- 
ment of policy. The War Department has issued 
the liberal statement above quoted. The reports of 
the Federal probation officers indicate that much 
seems to depend upon the attitude of the particular 
recruiting or enlistment agency, whether of one 
service or the other, and that in both there are a 
good many officers who steadily down to the present 
time have opposed the enlistment of men with any 
sort of criminal record. 

One probation officer says that when the Se 
lective Service Act first went into effect, the local 
boards and the induction center “were very much 
opposed to probationers and parolees being induc- 
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ted,” but that the regulations which they followed 
had been changed and now they are very liberal in 
inducting persons with a release or suspension of 
supervision. This particular officer says that he has 
been instrumental in securing the induction into 
the armed forces of 20 persons who were being 
supervised by him and other officers. Another officer 
says that of 30 probationers and 9 parolees and 
persons under conditional release examined by 
the selective service boards, all but 3, who were in 
the second group, were accepted by the induction 
centers. One probation officer says that the selective 
service boards in his district are going too far, 
that they minimize a probation or parole status 
and “manifest a desire to induct probationers and 
parolees without regard to their being on probation 
or parole.”’ Another officer expresses what is doubt- 
less a general condition, when he says that “Due 
to the rather strict requirements for enlistment, 
we have found it much easier to place a probationer 
in military service through voluntary induction 
with his selective service board than through the 
regular Army and Navy enlistment offices.” 

The replies from many districts are that the 
recruiting services of both the Army and the Navy 
in their areas will not accept persons with criminal 
records as volunteers. One officer writes, “We have 
been rejected repeatedly in cases where we could 
conscientiously give unqualified recommendations.” 
The same officer says, however, that in some in- 
stances the Army has accepted probationers who 
were given outright discharges. ‘““They have become 
more liberal recently.” 

The differences between the practices in differ- 
ent sections are illustrated by the fact that some 
officers report that the Navy has been more favor- 
able toward the enlistment of persons with minor 
criminal records, and others say, to quote one, that 
“The Navy is much more reluctant to accept proba- 
tioners or parolees than the Army.” One officer says 
that he has transferred several probationers in his 
district, where the Navy recruiting offices will not 
accept them for enlistment, to other districts where 
the Navy is more liberal. Apparently the policies 
followed depend very largely upon the attitudes of 
the recruiting representatives, whichever service is 
concerned. 

It also appears that the attitudes of both the 
Army and the Navy have steadily become more 
liberal in most areas, and that the earnest and 
patient endeavors of the probation officers have 
hot been unavailing. One officer writes that it has 
been very difficult to convince the Army and Navy 
recruiting offices that “Good men on probation 
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should be given the opportunity to serve in their 
respective. branches,” but he adds that “Both 
branches are most friendly and sympathetic with 
our efforts and occasionally will accept for enlist- 
ment.”’ An officer in a metropolitan district writes 
that “In a number of cases the Army, Navy, 
Marines, and Merchant Marines have waived some 
of their regulations to accept for enlistment care- 
fully selected men upon our recommendations.” 
One says that the policy of the Army and Navy 
recruiting offices in his district has been relaxed 
to some extent in the past few months. Another 
officer appears to have had unusual success in 
securing the acceptance by the Army and Navy 
of men with criminal records. He reports as follows: 
We have also had excellent working arrangements 
with the Army and Navy recruiting offices and in 
particularly deserving cases, termination of probation 
outright has been had to permit enlistment in the 
Army or the Navy. In these cases, we have contacted 
the Army and Navy recruiting officers in person and 
discussed the individual and given the Army and the 
Navy our recommendation with regard to enlistment. 
Many of our former charges now have ratings in 
both major branches of the armed services. 
On the basis of incomplete reports, 2,980 probation- 
ers are known to have been inducted in the armed 
forces up to December 31, 1942. It can be said with 
some pride that of this number only nine are known 
to have been dishonorably discharged. One was 
among those decorated for gallantry in the battle 
of Midway Island. 


Activities of Probation Officers in 
Selective Service Cases 


The United States attorneys who are respon- 
sible under the Department of Justice for the 
prosecution of violators of the Selective Service Act, 
and the courts who try them, have wisely adopted 
a policy of making every effort to persuade such 
offenders to accept their duty of military service 
rather than convict them and send them to prison. 
By that course the country gains a soldier and the 
man is saved from a criminal record. Because such 
persons are not ordinary criminals, many of them 
have never committed a criminal offense before, 
it is especially desirable that the courts in dealing 
with them, or in determining what sentence to 
impose, should have the benefit of the fullest in- 
formation in regard to their personality and 
motives. 

Accordingly in many such cases the probation 
officers are called upon to make presentence inves- 
tigations. Their reports show that 2,839 presentence 
and 791 postsentence investigations of selective 
service cases have been made in 93 probation 
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offices up to December 31, 1942.5 To some extent 
the two classes overlap because in some instances 
in which there are presentence investigations, 
further aspects of the case are investigated after 
sentence. The stage at which the investigations 
are conducted, whether immediately upon arrest 
or upon indictment or only after conviction, varies 
in different districts according to the policies of the 
United States attorneys and the courts. 


In many districts the cooperation of the pro- 


bation officer is sought by the United States 
attorney as soon as he receives a complaint. An 
officer of a metropolitan district reports that a 
presentence investigation is begun in reference to 
persons charged with violation of the Selective 
Service Act as soon as they are brought before the 
United States commissioner and held for the grand 
jury if they are unable to make bail. He says 
that there are an average of 150 selective service 
cases passing through the United States attorney’s 
office every month; that the probation office makes 
partial investigation of more than half of these, 
with the result that the defendant accepts induction 
into the armed forces and the complaint is dismissed. 


An officer of a district, mainly rural, reports 


that he starts an investigation at the inception of 
the proceeding for violation; that he makes contact 
with the selective service board concerned and that 
the board has come to know him so well in con- 
nection with his efforts to facilitate the induction 
of probationers and parolees into the armed serv- 
ices, that ‘The local boards respond quickly and 
willingly to our requests for such assistance as 
will bring about compliance with the Selective 
Training and Service Act by those violators.” 


Another officer, much of whose work is done 


prior to indictment, writes as follows: 


For the past 6 months we have been working very 
closely with the United States attorneys and the 
local draft boards in investigating delinquents under 
the Selective Service Act, and feel that through our 
efforts a number of cases have been successfully 
handled without prosecution. The United States 
attorneys welcome our suggestions and recommenda- 
tions in all cases, especially those who do not appear 
to be wilful violators and others where there is rea- 
sonable doubt as to their suitability for military serv- 
ice, due to their physical and mental deficiencies. In 
most cases a very thorough study is made by the 
United States attorney and this office of each defend- 
ant before the case is presented to the grand jury. A 
great deal of our time is required in the handling of 
selective service cases and it is believed that our work 
can be more effectively done prior to the indictment 
of the defendants. 


Another officer who works in conjunction with 


the United States attorney, says that since Sept- 


5. The total number of probation offices is 96. 
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ember 16, 1940, the United States attorney has 
handled 2,879 complaints of selective service vio. 
lations, of which 1,509, or more than half, have 
been disposed of without prosecution. The officer 
writes, ““‘We have assisted the United States at. 
torney by appearing before the draft boards and 
discussing individual cases with them, and then 
arranging with the United States attorney and the 
marshal to release the defendant to a draft board 
on the date of his induction after having assisted 
in having him examined.” 

At the opposite end of the scale are districts 
in which the probation officers deal with violators 
of the Selective Service Act only rarely or not at 
all until after conviction. Exception is sometimes 
made where there is doubt about the mental sound- 
ness of the accused. An officer of one district deals 
with selective service cases before indictment only 
when there is such a question and a mental exam- 
ination is called for. In many cases the presentence 
investigations begin after indictment, but in the 
great majority not until there is a plea of guilty. 
If prison sentences are imposed, this officer makes 
postsentence investigations for the guidance of the 
Bureau of Prisons in determining the treatment 
of the offender in the institution to which he is 
committed. 

Another officer located in a metropolitan dis- 
trict, investigates cases before the United States 
commissioner when there is doubt as to the man’s 
physical and mental equipment. After indictment 
the officer is sometimes called upon in “border 
line cases” ‘‘where there is a possibility of the 
individual’s entering the armed services,” but the 
greatest volume of work is done after conviction. 
The officer says that, ‘The probation office was 
used to bring to the court’s attention the defend- 
ant’s thinking and to reveal the attitude of the 
draft board and the hearing officers.” 

An officer in a large city reports that, “The 
court and district attorney have requested the 
probation officer not to conduct any investigation 
prior to indictment.” Another officer reports that 
although normally his work is done only after 
conviction, in numerous instances he is called upon 
by the district attorney to consult the violator 
in an effort to secure conformity, and when this 
is successful and the violator is inducted into the 
armed forces, the case is nolle prossed. 

As might be expected, a considerable number 
of violators of the Selective Service Act are of 
weak or unsound minds, and a psychiatric examin- 
ation is indicated. The reports of the probation 
officers indicate that 292 such examinations have 
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heen made in selective service cases to their know- 
ledge. Eighty-eight of these examinations have been 
made by psychiatrists appointed by the court and 
paid from Federal funds, 83 by local mental clinics, 
66 by members of the staffs of State hospitals, 33 
by members of the staffs of Federal institutions, 
91 by psychiatrists at military induction centers, 
and 1 by a psychiatrist paid by the defendant. 

The reports bring out the need for such exam- 
inations in particular cases. One officer writes that 
in 4 cases in which psychiatric examinations were 
made 8 defendants were found to be mentally 
incompetent and only 1 to be sane. In another 
district the probation officer recommended to the 
United States attorney that 2 defendants be given 
mental examinations. This was done and both de- 
fendants were committed to the State hospital. 
In another district 40 defendants were given psy- 
chiatric examinations. Of these 20 were found to 
be mentally incompetent and committed to the 
State hospital for the insane. The remainder were 
found to be mentally deficient but responsible 
according to legal standards, and accordingly the 
court disposed of their cases. Some of them were 
eligible for induction, and induction was arranged 
without court action. 

It will be apparent that a large amount of 
time and effort of the probation officers is required 
for the effective handling of the selective service 
cases. Repeated interviews with the United States 
attorney, the selective service boards and the induc- 
tion officers of the armed services are involved. 
But there are excell-nt results to show for the 
effort. Six hundred and eighty-eight selective service 
violators have been inducted through arrangements 
made by the probation officers. 


Services in Relation to Military Prisoners 


In the summer of 1942, upon the suggestion 
of a representative of the Army, the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts arranged 
to have investigations made by the probation 
officers, of facts relating to persons under confine- 
ment in disciplinary barracks for military offenses 
whenever the Army might request such information. 
It is frequently needed in connection with the 


6. This is approximately 15.5 per cent of the number of probation 
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question of discharge of such offenders. Discharge 
may be either for restoration to duty or on home 
parole or at the expiration of sentence. The reports 
of the probation officers up to December 31, 1942, 
list 50 such investigations and indicate that 54 
military prisoners have been paroled to Federal 
probation offices. 


Conclusion 


The war has made serious inroads upon the 
Federal probation staffs. A considerable propor- 
tion of them are comparatively young men, the 
best type for military service, and as of January 
31, 1943, a total of 42 have gone into the armed 
forces.° In this way many experienced and highly 
effective officers have been lost to the probation 
service for the period of the emergency. At the 
same time the war has added materially to the 
complexity and difficulty of the duties of proba- 
tion officers. Particularly in their work in selective 
service cases, unending patience, tact, and effort 
are required. Similar qualities are necessary in 
obtaining for probationers and parolees the largest 
advantage of the present high employment in war 
industries. 

The probation officers throughout the service, 
rejoice in the challenge which the conditions present 
and in the opportunity for the greatest service to 
their wards which has been possible in a long time. 
They see a chance not only to help immediately the 
persons under their supervision, but to promote a 
better understanding of them which will be helpful 
in the future. They hope that employers seeing the 
usefulness of probationers and parolees in the pres- 
ent emergency, will come to realize that men with 
criminal records are not all bad; that many of them 
given a chance can correct their previous mistakes; 
and that when they face about and start up out 
of their wrongdoing they ought not to be rebuffed. 
They have something to give which can be valuable 
to society as it is necessary for their own rehabil- 
itation. It ought to be accepted. If as a by-product 
of the present exertions of the probation officers, 
there develops increasing appreciation of the capa- 
city for usefulness of men who have been one-time 
offenders, it will be among the greatest of the 
probation officers’ rewards. 


This war is so big, this effort is so tremendous, that our Nation simply 
cannot afford to let any resources go unused. 


—Donald M. Nelson, September 7, 1942. 


The Prisoner in Wartime 


By MARVIN SUKOV, M. D.* 
Chairman, Classification Board, Division of the Criminologist, State of Illinois 


HOULD an ordinary, domesticated cat be 
placed in a cage in the feline building of a 
zoo, fantasy, speculation, and rumor would soon 
endow the helpless animal with quite extraordinary 
physical and social attributes and characteristics. In 
a way this is analagous to thousands of men in the 
United States today who are imprisoned and barred 
from view and about whom there has evolved a 
vast amount of conjecture, superstition, and false- 
hood, thus hindering an appreciation of their social 
and economic potentialities. Although these men 
have been neglected in times of peace—as much 
through indifference as intention—our current needs 
on both the war and production fronts are suffi- 
cient reason to cause us to think about the possi- 
bility of utilizing in this war the frozen manpower 
existing within the penal population of the United 
States. But in this question, as in all matters 
dealing with prisoners as a class, we must guard 
against any hasty generalization which considers 
all prisoners as alike. Prisoners like freemen, are 
individuals with individual differences even more 
pronounced than are their similarities. All they 
have in common, after all, is that each has been 
found guilty of a felony. 


Attitude of Prisoners- Toward 
Participation in the War 


I believe that the first essential in considering 
the possible role of prisoners in the war effort is 
to classify them according to their attitude toward 
the war and their attitude toward participation in 
it. Most emphatically, not every inmate is willing 
to shoulder a‘ gun for Uncle Sam. The men in 
prison whom I have observed, and with whom I 
have discussed the matter of participation in the 
war, fall into five classes. 

The first class consists of those realists who 
state their case quite baldly and without varnish. 
They want to fight because they want to get out 
of prison. “Sure, I’ll go in a minute,” says Tom. 
“Anything’s better than doing a lot more time in 
this joint. I’ll go, and if I get killed, that’s that. 
If I don’t, I’ll be that much ahead of the game, 
because I’ll be out of this dump.” This attitude 
is not so reprehensible as it might seem at first. 


*In October Dr. Sukov was called to active duty as lieutenant com- 
mander in the Medical Corps of the U. S. Naval Reserves. 
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It is natural that the paramount desire of men in 
prison is to be free; those who place their whole 
desire to serve their country on a selfish basis alone 
simply are being brutally frank. They want to get 
out. Induction into the armed forces will accom. 
plish that end; higher ideals are entirely secondary. 

The second class is closely related to the first, 
It consists of those men—and there are many of 
them—who are motivated both by patriotism and 
by their desire for freedom. These men scarcely 
differ in motive from freemen who enlist voluntar- 
ily. Their desire to enter the service, however, is 
stronger than that of free citizens, for, in addition 
to answering the call of patriotism, they will be 
furthering their own individual ends. 

Those men who want to bargain as to their 
service are in the third group. John has 6 years 
more to serve. “I’ll go,” says he, “if they’ll take 
me now. If they make me do the rest of my time, 
they can go to hell.”’ A considerable degree of resent- 


- ment enters into their attitude. They believe that 


in shouldering a gun they are doing something 
more than their duty—that they, indeed, are being 
heroic. Society, they believe, has not treated them 
well; they are willing to be magnanimous and let 
bygones be bygones. But if society insists on making 
them pay the full-pound of flesh, they will have 
no part in defending it. 

In the fourth category are those men who say 
they will not fight in defense of their country. 
Their time is almost served; they believe that they 
have been and are being abused by society and 
therefore owe society nothing. They have served 
their sentences; now they are going out and enjoy 
life. Why should they risk their lives in the common 
defense? If they are imprisoned as draft dodgers, 
well and good; imprisonment for draft evasion is 
not likely to be worse than the current sentence. 
And they are not, under any circumstances, going 
to fight for their oppressors—so they say, at least. 
It remains to be seen what these men will do after 
their release. My own opinion is that their bark 


is worse than their bite and that the vast majority » 


will drop their resentment together with their prison 
garb and act very much like the nondelinquent 
members of the community. 

Finally, there are the constitutional “anti’ 


. They are “ag’in’ the government,” against sem 
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thing that they believe is in any way connected 
with law and order, with authority of any kind. 
Fortunately, these men are but a very small, al- 
though highly articulate, minority. They will tell 
us frankly that they hope the Axis wins and that 
the United States has the pants licked off it! Why? 
“What have we ever got from the people in the 
United States? What have they ever done but kick 
us around? I hope they get it in the neck. The 
Germans or the Japs couldn’t be any worse.” I 
have seen the overnight metamorphosis of a former 
member of the “‘bargainer’’ class to the type which 
characterizes this group. The night was the one 
in which his parole board ticket came; he had been 
due for parole last winter. When his case came 
before the parole board for. review, he was given 
an additional 3 years to serve. It isn’t that he is 
s0 anxious to see the Axis win the war; all he wants 
is to be sure that we lose it. 

It must not be thought that these five classes 
are evenly distributed. In fact the great majority 
of prisoners are eager for the chance to fight for 
their country; there are only a very few, most of 
them chronic malcontents, who say that they would 
refuse to fight or who actually want to see the 
enemy win the war. ; 


Are Prisoners Suitable for Military Service? 


What about the suitability of prisoners for ser- 
vice in the Army or Navy? Here more than ever 
we must beware of sweeping generalizations and 
must remember that in dealing with prisoners we 
are dealing with men who happen to be in a peni- 
tentiary. The inmates of a penitentiary of 5,000 
are no more alike than are the inhabitants of a 
town of 5,000—indeed, far less so. Thus, we have 
all degrees of suitability for service. Of course there 
are the cripples and physically unfit; there are psy- 
chotics; there are enemy aliens. But the focal 
question is whether the fact of delinquency in itself 
would make these men unsuitable for service. The 
answer, I believe, is that in certain instances the 
individual personality which caused the prisoner 
to fail to make a proper adjustment to the com- 
munity would cause him to fail also in the Army. 
Others, I think, would make good soldiers, some of 
them exceptionally good soldiers. Many of the men 
convicted of crimes of violence do not lack physical 


courage—courage almost amounting, at times, to 


foolhardiness. And courage is highly desirable in a 
soldier. Most prisoners are inured to life without 
many physical comforts; this is a circumstance 
which will prove excellent training for campaigns 
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in the field. And in many cases a partial explanation 
of the individual’s criminality is to be found in the 
over-development of his aggressive instincts. Those 
aggressive instincts can be put to good use in war. 
Indeed, it is only in war that the essentially anti- 
‘social tendencies of these men can be canalized into 
socially desirable activities. 

What is the likelihood of a successful adjustment 
by the individual prisoner to extramural life? I 
should say that the likelihood of a successful ad- | 
justment is greatly increased when prisoners go 
directly from prison into the Army or the Navy 
instead of into civilian life. The transition is from 
a highly regimented existence into one only slightly 
less so; certainly the gap is not nearly so wide as 
that between prison and ordinary civilian life. A 
much greater part of the individual’s activities is 
directed; the temptations and opportunities for 
relapse into delinquency are much less. Whatever 
the chances may be that a given individual will 
make good after release from prison, they are 
greater in the armed services than out of them. 


150,000 Prisoners in Penitentiaries 


The social advantages of utilizing prisoners in 
some capacity to further the war effort seems so 
obvious that the point is hardly worth belaboring. 
Whether on the fighting line or in the workshop, the 
150,000 prisoners in our penitentiaries can and must 
be used. The need for manpower is great; the 
reservoir can be tapped. On the basis of what theory 
must we hesitate to tap this reservoir? It hardly 
matters what theory of penology one holds; all 
will concur in the desirability of utilizing the man- 
power of prisoners either on the production front 
or at the battle front. 

Should not the labor of the prisoner be used 
for the advantage of the society against which he 
has offended? How better can this be done than by 
allowing him to fight, shoulder to shoulder with his 
nondelinquent fellowmen, in defense of the ideals 
we hold sacred? Even those who believe that pun- 
ishment, and nothing but punishment, should be 
meted out to the lawbreaker, will hardly agree that 
prisoners should be maintained in comparative com- 
fort and complete safety while nondelinquents are 
undergoing hardships on the battlefield and risking 
their lives. 


How Can We Safely Determine 
Who Can Be Set Free? 


It seems utterly unreasonable to keep in prison. 
at a time like this anyone who could safely be set 


- free. But how can we be certain who can and who 
cannot be set free with safety? Would more harm 
than good result from freezing any appreciable por- 
tion of our prison population? Is it likely that the 
prisoners would revert at once to lawbreaking and 

- that those who entered the armed forces would 

undermine the morale of our nondelinquent youth? 

Certainly such a danger exists if we simply empty 

our prisons indiscriminately. But fortunately the 

present stage of our psychiatric knowledge is such 
as to make it possible for experienced men to cull 
the comparatively small number of inmates who 
would be incapable of making a proper adjustment. 

Any prison psychiatrist, any warden, any man with 

practical prison experience will agree that it is 

possible to select thousands of men from those now 
in prison who, on the whole, would likely make as 
good soldiers as those inducted from civilian life. 

If this is true—and that it is true is almost a 
unanimous opinion among informed observers— 
we certainly should not permit legal technicalities 
to stand in the way of tapping this resource of man- 
power. Indeed, some way of making available to the 
war effort these tens of thousands of potential 
soldiers and defense workers should and must be 
found. As never before, it seems to me that we are 
under obligation to free those prisoners who can 
be safely released. This is a war for a great ideal. 

We are embattled and resolved to fight to the end 
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for the four freedoms. Why can we not let that 
segment of society—those behind the walls— which 
needs most to develop an appreciation for these 
freedoms, share in our fight to preserve our herit. 
age? I believe that personal participation and sacri. 
fice, more than any other experience, are likely to 
give the prisoner the feeling that he has a personal 
stake in the society he has fought to defend. It 
strikes me that we must release from our prisons 
and penitentiaries, as rapidly as is consistent with 
safety, all those prisoners who are willing and ca- 
pable of aiding in the war effort and whose release 
could be accomplished without danger to society. 
Steps must be taken at once to tap the great 
reservoir of fighting and working manpower locked 
up in our prisons. 

Participation in the war effort—directly or in- 
directly—is very much in the forefront of the 
prisoner’s consciousness. Nearly all the prisoners 
with whom I have come in contact hope that they 
will be able to have some part in the war effort. 
My earnest conviction, shared by nearly everyone 
with whom I have talked and who also have first- 
hand acquaintance with prison work, is that it 
would be possible to select from our prison pop- 
ulation a regiment of soldiers as good as found any- 
where. Prisoners, too, like civilians, possess the 
qualities of obedience, teamwork, initiative, loyalty, 
and courage. 


What am I bid for these two hands, 
Brown-tipped with nicotine? 
They’ve felt the jerking of the plow, 
The soft, warm udders of the cow, 
A stranger’s purse when times grew lean, 
The ruffied hair of a Godly queen, 

The cruel, cold steel of a forty-four, 

The dial upon the merchant’s door; 

Yet now with idleness they wait 

While others fight a war. 


What am I offered for this heart 
Now filled with loneliness? 
It’s known the love of only one, . 

The sorrows of a prodigal son, 

The aches a sleepless night can bring, 
The joys that always come with spring. 
What am I offered? What am I bid? 
Are there no buyers any more, 

Who'll find, perhaps, some use for them 
In helping win this war? 


*From The Atlantian, published by inmates of the U. S. Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. 


What am I offered for these eyes, 
Dark blue and dimmed with tears? 
They’ve seen the morning steal the stars, 
The coming spring through prison bars, 
Great ships that sail the seven seas, 
The lazy tropics in the breeze, 

A winding lane through the sycamore, 
The welcome sign on misery’s door; 

Yet now they’re blinded by a wall 
While others fight a war. 


By Chet* - 


SS 


Is Punishment a Deterrent? 


By A, A. BRILL, M.D. 
Psychiatrist, New York City 


ERE is no doubt that we were not created 
good in our sense of this word. Our whole 
civilization, judging by our moral and penal 
codes, is based on making human beings out of 
animals. It is meant to make and keep human 
beings so well adjusted that they will, as it were, 
automatically conform to the dicta of the group. 
For it is assumed that the child at birth has the 
instincts of any little animal, and that he must 
be changed and moulded to fit him into human 
society. This view certainly has been held from 
the beginning long before the advent of Christian 
civilization. Thus, we read in the Bible that after 
the flood, the Lord said, “I will not again curse 
the ground any more for man’s sake, for the 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth” (Genesis: 8,21). 

It does not matter whether in the light of 
science we accept the story of the flood as a 
scientific truth; the fact, however, remains that 
the lessons expressed in the above passage have 
been guiding principles of civilization for many 
millenia. We are not misstating facts when we 
construe the above passage to mean that inas- 
much as man starts with evil impulses, he is not 
altogether responsible for his acts, and hence, 
should be treated with toleration. Moreover, we 
read on that the Lord caused every beast, every 
' fowl, every fish, to fear man, and permitted him 
to live on “every moving thing that liveth,” but 
“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed; for in the image of God made he 
man” (Genesis: 9,6). Thus, murder was the only 
crime for which the Lord demanded the extreme 
penalty. 


Not All Adults Responsible for Their Actions 


Many things have happened since the flood 
episode was recorded in Genesis, but mutatis 
mutandis, the idea of punishment as a deterrent 
is fundamentally the same as promulgated in the 
Bible. To be sure, some modern penologists and 
psychiatrists have striven to broaden the laws of 
crime and condign punishment on the basis of the 
new light that has been thrown on these phenom- 
&na in the last century, but for the majority the 
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question of deterrence is still mootable. Thus, 
most penologists now maintain that crimes com- 
mitted by a child, a defective, a psychotic, or even 
by so-called normals under certain circumstances 
do not fall within the regular provisions of the 
penal code. Psychiatrists certainly feel that the 
statutory punishment of such cases is not only 
unjustified, but morally and economically waste- 
ful. In the case of children and low grade mental 
defectives, this is quite obvious, but the average 
person, who is thoroughly imbued with the lex 
talionis viewpoint still demands that every crim- 
inal act should be condignly punished. This 
feeling is based on tthe conviction that every 
grown-up is absolutely responsible for his acts, a 
view which is not shared by modern psychiatry. 
Let the following case serve as an illustration for 
some of the ideas that I wish to express: 

Some years ago, I was consulted by parents 
about their 18-year-old son. From their state- 
ments it was clear that we dealt with a case of 
“mental deficiency with criminal tendencies.” 
Since early boyhood this individual had been in 
the habit of stealing money and other valuables - 
from his parents, relatives, and friends, and was 
not at all influenced by punishment. As he grew 
older, he resorted to forgery and other petty 
crimes. After examining the patient, I made the 
diagnosis given above and expressed the view 
that sooner or later the parents would have to let 
the law take its course. My statement was not new 
to them; they had heard it from other physicians. 
For about 10 years thereafter the parents called 
on me whenever the son was involved in a new 
crime, and as he became a great drain on them 
financially, and was not sufficiently psychopathic 
to warrant hospital commitment, I finally advised 
that they let him be imprisoned. They saw the 
logic of my advice, but refused to follow it. 

At the age of 28, when he was again arrested 
for forgery, the father called on me, and I again 
suggested that he should let the law take its 
course. For as much as I disapproved of the mode 
of punishment ordinarily meted out in such cases, 
it occurred to me that imprisonment would keep 
him away from society, at least for some time. 
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As a matter of fact, the father was now ruined 
financially, and as his wife had recently died, he 
was now forced to follow my suggestion. 

After he left my office, I wondered why this 
poor father came to see me, and I concluded that 
he was unconsciously guided by an “automatic 
act.” During a period of about 10 years he and his 
wife were in the habit of coming to me whenever 
they were in a conflict about what to do with this 
bad child. They had always admitted the cogency 
of my advice, but parents, especially a mother, 
cannot be guided by logic. The father came to me 
this time despite the fact that he knew well what 
I would tell him, and despite his inability to help 
keep his son out of prison, because he uncon- 
sciously wished that the same would happen now 
as in the past 10 years; namely, that Dr. Brill’s 
advice would not result in his son’s imprisonment. 


Punishment Does Not Deter the 
Defective Criminal 


Having seen dozens of similar defectives who 
had repeatedly committed criminal acts for which 
they were punished by temporary imprisonment, 
I came to the conclusion long ago that in such 
cases our penal code is inadequate. As a matter of 
fact, studies of the mental make-up of recidivists 
show that most of them are mentally or emotion- 
_ ally deficient. Their mental weakness may be 
organically determined by a congenital cerebral 
deficiency, or by an early cerebral trauma. Some 
may have good-sized brains and still be morally 
oligophrenic. They form a very large group, but 
no uniform class pathologically. Among them one 
finds the asocial and antisocial beings, who ex- 
press their weakness in numerous ways. Some 
may become very dangerous to society while 
others, though not so dangerous, are neverthe- 
less problems because they lack the capacity to go 
through what we call a normal mental evolution. 
They are unable to develop that feeling of guilt 
which engenders in the average person an ex- 
pectation of punishment and acts as a deterrent 
against crime. For even an animal learns from 
experience what it can or cannot do with im- 
punity in its own milieu. Our domesticated dog, 
we know, can and does develop a sense of guilt 
which he shows whenever he violates the precepts 
imposed on him by his master. The average child 
would grow up to be more or less lawless if no 
effort were made to impose upon him the precepts 
of civilization. From the very beginning of his 
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existence the child is controlled and trained by 
society, through the parents and through its 
mores (religion, law) .in order to fit him for 
future social adjustment. Through rigid and pro. 
longed education he learns in due time to accept 
the assets of civilization. Sympathy, shame, dis. 
gust, and morality then become, as it were, second 
nature to him. The main object of this constant 
training is to change the child’s primitive ego into 
an ideal or superego, or what we'call a “con. 
science.” Once he attains this stage of develop. 
ment, all his actions are controlled from within, 

The normal human being is seemingly able to 
assume the inhibitions, prohibitions, and com- 
mands of our artificial mode of living. Most civil- 
ized beings, though groaning under the burden of 
civilization, nevertheless, adapt themselves to it 
sufficiently well to keep from committing overt 
criminal acts. There is no doubt, however, that 
the average citizen frequently disapproves of the 
restrictions generally imposed upon him and oc- 
casionally even feels like violating them. The so- 
called defective criminal, to whatever category he 
belongs, simply cannot follow the straight and 
narrow paths laid out for us. Unlike the average 
citizen, who though chaffing under our social re- 
strictions, nevertheless, abides by them, the de- 
fective under similar conditions is incapable of 
self-control. Any stress of circumstances may 
cause him to violate the basic laws. 


Acts Determined by Congenital 
Constitution and Fate 


Man is a product of constitution and fate. If _ 


well endowed by heredity and properly trained in 
early life, he cannot possibly become a criminal 
in the general sense of the term. Freud and his 
followers also have shown that there is a large 
class of very sensitive people, the so-called neu- 
rotics, who, when confronted by a severe conflict 
between their instinctual needs and their moral 
principles, succumb to a neurosis. Unlike an 
average person in similar straits, who settles 
such conflicts without colliding with society, or 
becoming ill, the neurotic, tempted to steal or to 
sexual acts, develop a phobia, or a paralysis and is 
thus prevented from putting these acts into oper- 
ation. The crimes sometimes committed by normal 
and neurotic persons invariably belong to the 
legal classification of malum prohibitum. They 
may try to cheat in paying their taxes, or they 
may violate the traffic laws, or in moderation 
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even the civilized sexual morality, but once they 
have developed a conscience, they cannot become 
criminals. The defective, on the other hand, by 
yirtue of his innate moral deficiency never de- 
yelops an ideal ego and hence, easily succumbs to 
temptations, which are rarely thought of by 
ordinary citizens. 

In brief, all our acts are definitely determined 
by our congenital constitution (inheritance) and 
our cultural environment (fate). And given a 
normal constitution, the environment alone can 
rarely produce criminality in a so-called average 
person. Thus, when asked why he did not seek a 
prostitute to gratify his sexual need as he had 
always done, instead of sexually assaulting a 
woman whom he unwittingly suffocated, Frank 
said that as he had been engaged to marry a nice 
girl, he gave up prostitution. At the request of the 
State, I diagnosed Frank as constitutionally in- 
ferior in a very poor environment, but as he was 
considered legally sane, he was electrocuted. An- 
other moral oligophrenic, Robert, was very re- 
ligious and studied for the ministry. But while he 
was a model student in a theological seminary, he 
murdered three people in the most cold-blooded 
manner, simply because he felt that he had a right 


to do it. On the other hand, if I had the time, I 
could cite many cases of neurotics who became 
invalided and remained so for years, rather than 
commit a crime. Their conscience or superego 
impressed them with such a strong feeling of 
guilt that a violation of the moral code was out of 
the question. 


Ethical Impulses Are Inherited But 
Must Be Developed and Applied 


In fine, with many psychiatrists I believe in 
psychic determinism. I beleive that every act has 
its reasons and is immutably determined by them. 
Frank and Robert could no more help being what 
they were than the perfectly well behaved Mr. 
Smith who is a dignitary in his church. I can well 
anticipate the old arguments against determin- 
ism; namely, that as no one is responsible for his 
acts, everything is futile, that it abrogates re- 
ligion, and similar statements. There is nothing to 
these arguments, for determinism is compatible 
with every moral and religious belief. Those who 
are religious have a perfect right to attribute the 
final cause to the almighty and omniscient creator. 
T have no doubt that ethical impulses are in- 
herited, but that the quality and quantity of the 
Same depend as much on the make-up of the par- 
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ents as the inheritance of the color of the eyes or 
the hair. Things cannot naturally be left to chance; 
the individual who inherits ethical impulses must 
be taught how to develop them and how to apply 
them to his course of life. 


Every Act Has Its Reasons and Is Immutably 
Determined by Them 


One may also ask why punish a defective 
criminal if he is not responsible for his make-up? 
We psychiatrists certainly do not believe that a 
chronic criminal, who is defective, will be in any 
way improved by serving a few months or many 
years in prison. No, the defective criminal is not 
really responsible for his acts, and we should not 
subject him to the revenge and atonement which 
still plays a large part in our present administra- 
tion of justice. But no psychiatrist wants a crim- 
inal act to remain unpunished. The interest of 
social security demands that we mete out the 
proper sort of punishment, or we might better call 
it treatment, to any culprit who is incapable of re- 
specting life and property. But we should always 
think first of what extent the deficiency is curable 
or correctable. The fact that the culprit is a 
product of constitution and fate has nothing to do 
with the safety of organized society to which 
every member of a community must subscribe. 
Every criminal should be evaluated on the basis 
of his dangerousness to society. A psychiatrist 
could decide to what extent his anomalies, es- 
pecially his moral deficiencies, are associated 
with active criminal tendencies. Many of them 
are only so-called chance—affect—and oppor- 
tunity criminals, who could be easily controlled if 
their deficiencies were known. Those that are be- 
yond psychiatric help should never be permitted 
to return to organized society. They will not be- 
come reformed after a few years in a prison; they 
cannot be influenced by punishment. Nor, should 
such mentally sick criminals be sent to the ordi- 
nary prisons. They should be kept under super- 
vision with the least amount of pain to them and 
to society. They should be treated as patients 
rather than criminals. The mistake we make is to 
judge them by our normal standards and become 
incensed at their iniquities. Their feelings differ 
materially from those of the average person. I 
have talked to criminals who were guilty of atro- 
cious crimes, who could not understand why so- 
ciety was against them. Thus, I asked Henry ~ 
why he shot and killed a man during a hold-up, 


_and he said that the victim deserved death be- 
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cause he did not obey his orders to hold up his 
arms when he was commanded to do so. Such indi- 
viduals must be judged by psychiatric standards. 

Long, long ago, before we were governed by 
Christian morality, the Eleatic Zeno, preached 
fatalism, which is very much like determinism. 
One day he caught his slave stealing and thrashed 
him for it. Himasto moi klephai (“It was destined 
that I steal,’”’) cried the slave in excusing himself, 
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kai darenai (“and also to be thrashed,”) was the 
laconic answer of Zeno. 

In brief, punishment, as it is presently ap- 
plied, is only a deterrent to those who rarely at. 
tract it, and is not a deterrent to those who are 
continuously subjected to it. They, the defective 
criminals, should be treated psychiatrically jn. 
stead of being subjected to imprisonment for a 
specified period of time. 


Physical Disfigurement as a Factor 
in Delinquency and Crime 


By Raupy S. BANAy, M.D. 
Lecturer on Criminal Psychopathology, New York University 


MONG the famous mysteries of the scientific 

world is one that criminologists for the last 
80 years have been trying to track down. It is 
the mystery of the criminal type! 

Is there a born criminal? A human being 
whose physical makeup predetermines his career? 
Is such a type recognizable? If. so, what are his 
characteristics? For several decades, authorities 
have been answering the first three questions 
with emphatic no’s. Now, recent clinical research 
in this field brings to light the curious fact that 
there are men serving prison sentences today 
whose physical appearance and makeup actually 
are responsible for their criminal careers. 


The Lombrosian Theory 


The search to solve the mystery of the criminal 
type goes back to a night in Paris, in 1861, when 
a notorious robber and arsonist who had frequently 
escaped by a kind of superhuman agility, died in 
one of the city prisons. The next morning, Cesare 
Lombroso, a very young clinical professor of men- 
tal disease, performing an autopsy on the corpse 
in the prison yard, made an odd discovery. In 
the anterior of the skull where he expected to 
find a bony ridge, there was only a large pit or 
depression. Lombroso knew that every animal with 
a developed spine had this ridge, except one: the 
superior ape has a depression. 

Instantly, as he stood there in the prison yard, 
a whole theory for the existence of crime sprang 
into his mind. A criminal, he realized, must be 
a survival of primitive man and the carnivorous 
animals. He was a definite type. He could be 


recognized and classified. The mystery of what 
made people rob and murder was solved! 

- Immediately, Lombroso set to work in prisons 
taking weights, measuring figures, sketching faces, 
seeking analogies between delinquents and savages. 
From a study of 25,000 living people he built up 
a picture of a born criminal, a true criminal type: 


a creature with crisp black hair, thin beard, ob- 
lique eyes, small skull, prominent jaw and cheek- 
bones, a retreating forehead, large ears, and keen 
eyesight. This born criminal considered vengeance 
a duty, displayed swift violent passions, and a 
strong love for gambling, alcohol, and complete 
idleness. He was insensible to pain—Lombroso re- 
lates one instance of a convict who, after falling 
from a roof and crashing to the ground, picked 
himself up without a word and returned stolidly 
to work. 

Lombroso’s theory was at first widely rid- 
iculed, then enthusiastically accepted as the long- 
awaited explanation for the existence of crime. 
Years later, when anthropological methods of re 
search failed to substantiate his claims, the con- 
ception of the born criminal as a throwback became 
professionally unfashionable. 


Hooton’s Findings 

Professor Earnest Hooton of Harvard attacked 
it vigorously only a short time ago with a detailed, 
lengthy, and intricate study of the American crim- 
inal. Dr. Hooton’s scholarly tabulations comparing 
criminals with average law-abiding citizens of com- 
parable strata revealed only the rather unsensa- 
tional information that in general, criminals tend 
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to be inferior in physique and anthropological 
characteristics. 

The observations of criminologists who work 
actively in prisons doing clinical research, differ 
poth from Lombroso’s theory and Dr. Hooton’s 
findings. On the one hand, these show that 
Draculas, Messrs. Jekyl and Hyde, and Hunch- 
backs of Notre Dame are conspicuous by their 
sarcity. On the other hand, they point out that 
the average entrant is likely to be rather a fine 
physical specimen, due to the fact that he is not 
worn down by the day in day out—eight to five— 
labor that saps the vitality of the upright wage 
earner. There are many more “‘Pretty Boy”’ Floyds, 
baby-faced murderers, and dapper dashing mem- 
pers of the underworld than the public imagines. 
Any sears these bon vivants carry are usually 
the effect rather than the cause of a reckless 
existence. 


Physical Appearance Can Be Indirectly 
Responsible for a Criminal Career 


But now more than 80 years later, clinical 
workers in criminology have come to realize that 
in a way physical appearance and makeup can be 
indirectly responsible for a criminal career. By 


an entirely different method than Lombroso im- 
agined, they serve to create “a” but not “the” 
criminal type. The 1942 model, however, is no 
hairy ape. Anybody jut-jawed, beady-eyed, and 
muscular enough to correspond to Lombroso’s de- 
scription gets snapped up by motion pictures or 
wrestling stadia before he can take to crime. 

The present day criminal whose career has been 
determined by his appearance is exactly the op- 
posite type. He’s a shy youngster with a slight 
physical defect: a nose that’s too big, eyes of 
two different colors, crossed eyes, acne, a dis- 
figuring birthmark, or a club foot. 

He’s a thief or a forger or a murderer, not 
primarily for financial gain, but for reasons he 
himself does not understand. The circumstances 
that make him a criminal begin when he is very 
young, perhaps 2 or 3 years old; and no matter 
where he lives or what crime he eventually com- 
mits, the pattern of development that leads to 
It is almost always exactly the same. 

In the late 1930’s, a long series of mysterious 
burglaries took place in one of the suburbs of 
an eastern city. The thief did not take much, but 
gained entrance in such skillful, tricky ways, and 
escaped with such dexterity, that the police and 
press named him, ‘““The Phantom.” These burglaries 
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occurred over a period of years until finally one 
day a young boy, 21, arrested for speeding in a 
car that turned out to be stolen, confessed the 
phantom crimes, at least 70 of them. 

The boy came from good middle class stock. 
His father, a highly respected member of the com- 
munity, provided well for the family. They had 
a good home and lived by solid American ideals. 
The boy was not spoiled but he did not want for 
anything. He did not smoke and had never been 
drunk. Except for the theft of the car, the robberies 
were trifling: he took evening bags, address books, 
drills, motion picture film, small sums of money— 
never more than $20 at one time. Apparently there 
was no valid motive for the crimes. 

The boy himself said: “From the time of my 
arrest to the time of my entering prison, I pleaded 
many times for some assistance in what I then 
considered a mental problem. I felt that inherently 
the criminal acts which I committed were not 
normal to my nature. Somewhere along the line 
my intelligence told me, there was a reason which 
perhaps escaped my observation, for I cannot deny 
that I knew that my acts were wrong.” 

What neither he nor the judge nor the jury 
realized at the time was the real, the unconscious 
motive which drove him to these thefts. When he 
was 14 months old the boy had suffered an attack 
of infantile paralysis which left him badly crippled. 
He was forced to wear a brace until he was 12 
when an operation made it possible for him to 
walk without it. He still limped and suffered ar- 
thritis in both knees. This physical difficulty kept 
him from any satisfactory participation in athletics. 

His sister, 3 years younger, always had an 
excellent report card with honor marks. She was 
well liked and very active in sports. In fact, her 
excellence in athletics was unusual for a girl. Every- 
thing the boy tried to do, his sister could do better. 
Again and again he was defeated by the discovery 
that he could not compete with her in any field 
in reality, either at friendships, studies, or sports. 
His growing sense of inferiority forced him to 
prove his muscular ability to himself in some field 
where he could excel. Entering people’s homes in 
skillful ways that required extreme suppleness and 
agility, gave him the proof his wounded eg 
demanded. 

One would not ordinarily expect that an un- 
usually shaped head could be important enough 
to force a youngster into crime and such a cat- 
astrophic consequence as 15 to 30 years in prison. 

To understand the process, one must see into 
the drama that takes place in the psychic world 
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of such a child from his earliest days. As long as 
he is in the home, running a toy automobile across 
the floor or tagging after his mother, the fact 
that he differs from other children doesn’t occur 
to him. But the first time he goes out into the 
street to bang a ball against the wall with the 
other children, he finds to his surprise that they 
don’t want to let him sit on the curb with them or 
share their toy. It seems to please them to keep 
him out of their games. They pick out a rhyme, 
“Kelly, Kelly, big head and no belly,” and as 
soon as he appears in the doorway, continuously 
cant it to him. He hates the reference with every 
cell of his body. ; 

Later on at school, try as he will to become 
one of the group, the other children still will not 
accept him. He is marked. He is different. All his 
attempts at making friends or getting into games 
bring jeers and ridicule from the other boys. Because 
he feels that the mark stands between him and the 
other children and prevents him from making an 
adjustment in his world, it begins to assume an 
importance out of all proportion. 

Every person carries in his mind a body image 
of himself, a picture of his physical appearance. 
Nobody sees himself as he actually is in reality. 
Usually that is too painful. We cen’t accept the 
knowledge that we are ugly or repulsive. If two- 
thirds of our features are poor, and one-third all 
right, we tend to discard consideration of the ones 
that are imperfect and to dwell on the few good 
points we do have. One’s body image never cor- 
responds to objective reality. Either it is played 
up or played down. The importance of this image 
in our mental world is enormous. It is one of the 
determining factors of human behavior. It moti- 
vates both our attitude toward ourselves and to- 
ward others. 

It is this body image which becomes distorted 
when a child is the victim of the sadistic tendencies 
of other children. The normal parts of his body 
shrink to insignificance in comparison with the 
blemish. His ego wounded by ridicule, grows enor- 
mously sensitized to criticism. The distorted body 
image becomes the source for a feeling of inferiority 
in proportion to the degree of distortion. This in turn 
leads to resentment, anguish, frustration, and a con- 
cept of the world as inimical and hostile. By the time 
he is adolescent, such a child is in the grip of a tre- 
mendous driving necessity to prove his superiority 
to himself and to the enemies around him. Because 
he feels inferior, his ego demands a constant arti- 
ficial build-up to keep itself on even keel with 
others. 
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Behavior Reactions to Physical Abnormalities 


When faced with the problem of supporting 
himself under these circumstances, any one of four 
things can happen to the individual. 


1. If he has the energy to realize his dreams, he 
may become a powerful tycoon 

2. He can rationalize the situation, pretending 
not to desire material success 

3. He can escape entirely the problem by re. 
treating into a psychosis 

4. He can develop an antisocial attitude 


Unfortunately, a person with a defect usually 
finds it increasingly difficult to meet the demands 
of reality and daily living. He develops a sense of 
insecurity on the conscious or subconscious level 
to the degree that -he is capable or incapable of 
self-protection and self-preservation. 

This insecurity comes out in fear for himself 
and anger toward others which may be realized 
either in implicity or overt antisocial tendencies. 
In other words, his outward appearance and the 
inward suffering caused by it combine to produce 
a potential criminal type. He is the antithesis of 
Lombroso’s ape man, but he can be even more 
dangerous, for his over-inflated ego makes him 
completely insensible to pain of other people. 


A Case of an 18-Year-Old Boy with a 
Pock-Marked Face 


The relationship between disfigurement, eco- 
nomic frustration, and crime may sound theoretical, 
but it can be both direct and inevitable. The 
following details are from the case study of W. A, 
24 years, arrested for two armed robberies and 
sentenced to serve from 10 to 20 years after a 
criminal career that lasted 3 months. The de 
fendant had been unemployed for 7 months before 
his arrest .... He had been “industrious and anxious 
to find employment” .... He was married to a girl, 
age 18, who had been subject to abuse and ex- 
ploitation by her parents. When her father threat- 
ened to kill him and eject him from the house, 
he and the girl eloped .... He, himself, came from 
a broken home, dominated by a violent and abusive 
stepfather . . .. The defendant’s face was pitted with 
That’s the official side of the story. Here is 
the other. When “Bill” was 15, an attack of chicken 
pox left his face marked. He believed that he had 
acne and that someday it might be cured. He 
hadn’t been able to get a job in his home town, 
so he came to New York to enlist in the Coast 
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Guard. The Coast Guard turned him down as 
did all the other people he interviewed for jobs. 
Finally, the head of the city employment service 
was frank enough to tell him what the others 
would not: no employer would hire a man whose 
face would only repulse customers and co-workers. 

He tried to have his facial condition corrected 
at various hospitals and clinics, but could not ar- 
range for treatment. Each rejected application for 
work left him more despondent and humiliated. 
An ambitious person, he was forced to take odd 
jobs and work as a laborer to keep himself alive. 
Then by some strange twist, he and a girl fell in 
love with each other. He didn’t have a job but 
she was having trouble at home and he married her. 
Again he tried to get the medical treatment that 
would enable him to get the right kind of job. 
This time he succeeded. During the course of the 
treatment, after 4 months of being unable to get 
either work or home relief, he began holding up 
stores. 


Disfigurement and Social Disapproval 


At the root of the complex which a person 
with a disfigurement suffers, is the fact that the 
world will not accept him. Sometimes this has 
the effect of making social approval seem tremen- 
dously important . . . so overwhelmingly desirable 
that such an individual will go to any length to 
obtain it—even criminal length. 

Jack G. was, as he expresses it “blessed with 
an abnormally large nose, and on top of it was 
undersized in stature.’’ The combination made him 
eminently unattractive, particularly so to women. 
Because he was denied it, the company of women 
seemed to him the most important thing in the 
world. He could not hope to make women like 
him, for himself. He had to buy his friendships 
and that took money. He was not oversexed. His 
uncontrollable desire to be with women was sim- 
ply a craving for social approval. By impressing 
women, he could convince himself, at least tem- 
porarily, of his own worth as a human being. 

Even after he married, he could not keep 
himself from seeking extramarital companions. 
He did not earn enough money to finance these 
Philanderings, forged checks to get the money, and 
eventually landed in prison. Some work with the 
psychiatric department in the institution where he 
ls at present confined, taught him the true motive 
behind his actions. 

It is ironical that the more shy and withdrawn 
the youngster, and the more desperate his feelings 
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of inferiority, the more vicious his reaction against 
society is likely to be. One such case covered the 
front pages of the tabloids a few months ago, when 
a well-known executive was shot by a thug trying 
to hold him up. The murderer was a boy with a 
face so disfigured by acne that for years he had 
been afraid to be seen by people! A minor com- 
plaint that could have been cleared up by adequate 
medical care caused him to shun the world to sleep 
by day, and prowl the streets at night as an outcast. 
He had no friends. He never had the satisfaction 
of doing a job well and getting paid for it. He 
learned to support himself by armed robberies. One 
night his victim resisted him. A more experienced 
thief, a business criminal, would have been able 
to handle the situation. The boy, overcome by 
emotional panic, shot the man. He was executed 
for the crime. 


Majority of Crimes Motivated by Desire to 
Compensate for Inferiority Feeling 


It is safe to say that the majority of crimes 
committed by youth under 21 are caused by social 
maladjustment and motivated by an aggressive 
drive to compensate for a feeling of inferiority. 
The high proportion of such offenses can be judged 
by a glance at the last available annual report 
of the Police Department of the City of New 
York. In one year, 18,706 boys between the ages 
of 16 to 20 were arrested, and 5,030 under the 
age of 16 years. 

In dealing with this group, of which the crim- 
inal-by-appearance is the most dramatic example, 
the present correctional system is utterly un- 
scientific. Punishment and moral disapproval only 
make matters worse. These men are in acute need 
of competent medical and psychiatric aid. 

Where the cause of the antisocial behavior is 
a disfigurement, the actual defect is usually very 
minor. The cure for the criminal of this type is 
not accomplished by medical care or surgical re- 
construction only. These can be of great therapeutic 
aid, but they are not the final step in readjustment 
to society. The ego and the distorted body image 
must be brought back to normal by a careful re- 
educational procedure or other forms of psycho- 
therapy. The insight, which is distorted, must be 
reconstructed and brought into correct focus. 

These young offenders sneer at hard work and 
fail to understand the satisfaction of being accepted 
and approved by the community. Criminal! ways 
give them quick earnings with small effort. They 
must be reconditioned psychologically to accept 
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hard work and small pay plus the approval of 
the group. The time for effective correction is in 
the early stages, before they grow into recidivism. 

At the present time, life in the armed forces 
offers one of the most direct means of accomplish- 
ing this rehabilitation. Military routine provides 
the three main necessities for such development: 
economic security, social approval, and an ideal 
for which one can work. Socially maladjusted offen- 
ders, selected by a competent psychiatric board and 
given a chance to readjust themselves in this way 
could effectively benefit both themselves and their 
country. 

The crux of the problem of the youth who 
commits crimes as an antisocial expression and 
particularly of the criminal-by-appearance has 
been, that neither the real motivation for these 
offenses nor the proper corrective procedure has 
been understood, recognized, or practiced. However, 
in a few isolated cases, American courts are be- 
ginning to take these into account and to make 
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an effort to provide treatment instead of incar. 
ceration. What can happen when this is done jg 
well illustrated in the following case. 

A youngster accused of stealing recently ap. 
peared before a Boston court. His career as a 
desperado had begun at the age of 9 when he 
relieved an antique shoop of a valuable sword, and 
eventually he had developed into the powerful 
leader of a tough but youthful gang. 

He was cross-eyed and during the hearing, test- 
imony showed that he had always been know 
as “Cockeye.” 

The court verdict laid the blame for the delin- 
quency on the crossed eyes and sentenced the defen- 
dant to wear glasses. As a gang leader, he did not 
feel he could do this and refused. Finally an oper- 
ation was arranged, after which the boy was dis 
patched to the country for a rest cure. There, the 
same qualities which had made him the boss of a de. 
structive gang made him the social leader in the 
country school he attended. 


Educational Planning and Training Schools 


By ELIsE H. MARTENS, PH.D. 


HE term “planning” has become almost a 

household word in our system of national 
economy, and in these wartime days it is taking 
on ever-increasing significance. Not only must war 
strategy be planned, but civilian life in the United 
States is more subject to planning on a national 
seale than it ever has been before. Planning for 
immediate war emergencies is pressing, and plan- 
ning for postwar reconstruction challenges public 
officials and private citizens alike. Both industry 
and agriculture are involved in planning’ a max- 
imum output of needed materials. Planning the 
family budget so as to make the greatest possible 
allowance for assistance to the war effort is be- 
coming for most of us a matter of nice mathematical 
skill as well as of sacrifice. Educational programs 
are being scrutinized and plans for wartime ad- 
justments are being made or already have been 
put into effect. If ever there was a time when 
planning was an all-encompassing necessity in every 
walk and activity of life, that time is upon us now. 

Training schools for juvenile delinquents are 
a part of the total structure of training for citizen- 
ship in the United States. They, too, have been 
affected by the war program. Staff personnel has 
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been depleted through the call to service. At the 
same time pupil enrollment seems destined to in- 
crease if experience in England and present dis- 
cernible tendencies in the United States are an 
index of what we may expect, and if nothing is 
accomplished to counteract the trend that has 
appeared. 

The training schools must do the best they 
can to meet these and other immediate problems, 
and some of them will find the situation all too 
baffling; but those who are responsible for their 
administration likewise must keep in the foreground 
of their thinking the ultimate objectives of the 
schools, and they must continue to look forward 
to the realization of long-term goals. These dare 
not be lost from sight, any more than we dare 
to lose sight of the objectives of postwar recon- 
struction or of the ultimate values of an educational 
program in any school. 

Whatever demands the present makes upon 
resources and upon ingenuity for temporary ad- 
justment, the future demands still more; and it 
is with reference to the future of education in the 
training schools that this article is being written. 
It is hoped that the questions it raises will con- 
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stitute a challenge not only to members of training 
school staffs (many of whom already have given 
careful thought to their implications) but also to 
probation officers, to juvenile-court workers, to 
parole executives, to sociologists, to educators, 
and to others who have an interest in the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
Certainly not the least important in this group 
are the State legislators upon whose understanding 
and legislative action all training schools depend 
for the provision of facilities so sorely needed to 
carry out their programs. 


A Study and Service Program Planned 


The National Association of Training Schools 
has long appreciated the need for planning in all 
phases of training-school activities, including their 
educational programs. In response to an official 
request received from that Association, the U. S. 
Office of Education has undertaken to give ad- 
visory service in accordance with its facilities to 
those training schools which individually might 
ask the same. Since no staff member of the Office 
of Education is available for full-time service in 
this field, plans were worked out whereby selected 
persons might cooperate in the project. As a result 
of these plans, 28 training schools in 22 different 
States were visited during a 2-year period. 

Thirteen different staff members of the Office 
of Education participated in the project. This 
arrangement, although it was originally made be- 
cause there was no specialist who could be assigned 
to the project on full time, proved to have its 
distinct advantages. In the first place, it brought 
the problems of training schools clearly before the 
minds of a number of people in the Office engaged 
in various educational capacities. In the second 
place, residential schools have a broad curricular 
field, and they have many problems common also 
to elementary and secondary day schools. No one 
specialist could be equally helpful in agriculture 
and in remedial reading, or in home economics 
and in civics. The 13 persons working on the 
problem represented the fields of general elemen- 
tary education, the education of handicapped 
children, agriculture, home economics, trades and 
industries for girls, and trades and industries for 
boys. All of these persons feel that they have 
had a rich experience in the contacts made with 
administrators and teachers in the training schools. 
_ In maintaining its relationship to education 
in the States, the U. S. Office of Education works 
Primarily through the officially recognized State 
educational authorities. Moreover, it believes that 
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these educational authorities should assume some 
responsibility for service to every public educational 
institution in the State, regardless of its immediate 
administrative control. For these reasons, the plans 
made for visiting the training schools included in- 
vitations to State education departments to join 
in the visitation program in their respective States. 
In every case, one or more members of the State 
education department accompanied the staff from 
Washington. They included specialists in elemen- 
tary education, secondary education, home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, trades and industries for girls, 
trades and industries for boys, and administration. 
In some cases the visits made in company with 
the Federal staff were the first ones by the State 
education officials to the training schools in their 
own States. It is hoped that they will not prove 
to be the last ones, but that there will continue 
to be opportunities for consultative services and 
interchange of experiences relating to the problems 
of the training schools. 


Some Problems in Need of Planning 


The visiting Federal and State educational 
representatives conferred with training-school ad- 
ministrators and teachers, observed and studied 
the schools at work, and took note of the difficulties 
they were encountering. Despite the thoughtful 
attitude of training-school superintendents and all 
their efforts to the contrary, there is still a wide- 
spread lack of appreciation among the public and 
among legislators of the fact that the functions 
of a school for juvenile delinquents are primarily 
educational rather than penal or charitable in 
nature. It is all too easy to make sweeping general- 
izations about the entire training-school population, 
to class all those enrolled as young criminals or 
criminals in the making. As a matter of fact, a 
large proportion of them have been driven by 
sheer force of circumstance or environmental in- 
fluence into their present predicament. If they 
emerge as criminals, it is largely because facilities 
have been lacking for a vital program adjusted 
to their educational, social, and spiritual needs. 
Contributing to this situation are the inadequacy 
of legislative appropriations, a lack of interest and 
advisory assistance on the part of State educational 
officials, and a consequent absence of acceptable 
educational standards and long-time educational 
policies. 

Arising from such conditions as these, many 
problems confront training-school administrators 
with reference to their educational programs. Of 
the many that have presented themselves it is 
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possible here to consider only a few of those which 
seem most fundamental. They have already been 
discussed with representatives of the National 
Association of Training Schools, and are here put 
in the form of questions to which no absolute 
answer is proposed but for which thoughtful con- 
sideration is sought. Only through the cooperative 
thinking and planning of all concerned with the 
future of training schools can their progressive 
development and contribution to the youth of the 
Nation be guaranteed. 


(1) Can the training school for juvenile delin- 
quents be so organized that every part of its total 
24-hour program will contribute to its educational 
objectives? 

In a recently published report of a survey of 
the Boy’s Industrial School at Lancaster, Ohio, 
it is stated that a “‘general objective of the State 
should be to make these corrective schools real 
educational institutions”; that “these State schools 
should be regarded not as a part of the State penal 
system, but rather as a part of the State’s educa- 
tional system’’;? that “this program of education 
at a State school should be continuous with what 
has gone before and with that which is to follow 
this experience”’;®? and that “the program de- 
veloped at the State school for a given youth 
must be completely integrated.’ 

These statements express the basic philosophy 
that has of recent years been emphasized by many 
leaders in the study of juvenile delinquency. The 
use of the word “school” in reference to institutions 
for juvenile delinquents constitutes in itself an 
effort to ally them with the educational insti- 
tutions of the State. All too often, however, the 
connection has been in name only, organization 
and program to carry out the educational ob- 
jectives being utterly lacking. 

A program which actually puts such a phil- 
osophy into practice would incorporate many of the 
suggestions made by the U. S. Office of Education 
in its study of training schools. It would coordi- 
nate all the pupil’s activities whether in the 
cottage or the classroom, in work or at play, in 
chureh or at school. The problem would be one 
of recognizing the educational possibilities of all 
the pupil’s experiences and of seeing their implica- 
tions both for the classroom and for life outside 
the classroom. There would be no such thing as 
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an “academic school,” set apart from the rest of 
the pupil’s experiences as by a fixed line. Vocg. 
tional assignments would become a part of the 
total educational program and would be in the 
hands of qualified vocational teachers. Many prac. 
tical problems in the arithmetic classroom would 
develop around the cost of raising poultry, the 
construction of a school building, the cost of eggs 
for the school menus, and other items of house. 
hold budgeting and vocational operations. The 
study of English would be closely correlated with 
work in the print shop. Science would be centered 
about daily experiences with soil, trees, farm prod- 
ucts, mechanics, and food chemistry. Social studies 
would offer a wealth of practical application to per- 
sonal lives, especially in these days of world-wide 
struggle for democracy. There is no end to the pos- 
sibilities of coordination of academic, work, and 
home experiences when one sets out to find them 
in a 24-hour school. 

But teachers and cottage supervisors, and every- 
one else who deals with the pupil, must be looking 
for such possibilities. What, for example, do the 
pupil’s teachers know of his “home” life and prob- 
lems in cottage or dormitory? To what extent do 
they utilize his experiences there for classroom 
discussions? What do the cottage supervisors know 
of the pupil’s classroom experiences; his work on 
the farm, in the shop, in the laundry, in the dining 
room; his need for special help or a quiet time for 
reading and study? What can “academic’’ teachers 
learn about the pupil from his vocational activ- 
ities or from his religious experiences? What should 
vocational teachers know about his academic work? 
Every youth is a unitary being and every part of 
him goes to school, works on a vocational assign- 
ment, lives in the cottage. Each activity he carries 
on is an influence contributing to his ultimate ad- 
justment—or the lack of it. No person who deals 
with him can think of his own responsibility as 
standing apart—isolated from the rest. Every per- 
son must be willing to try to understand the whole 
boy, the whole girl, and to see his own responsi- 
bility for their welfare in relation to the work that 
everybody else does. Only thus can the pattern of 
the school’s effort to rehabilitate the boy or the 
girl be closely interwoven and well integrated, and 
only as such integration exists can one expect pro- 
ductive results. 


(2) What provision can be made for improved 
selection of the teaching staff and for insuring their 
professional growth while in service? 
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Training-school administrators have had great 
difficulty in maintaining, even in normal times, a 
stable teaching personnel interested in and able 
to cope with the problems of unadjusted or de- 
linquent youth. For the most part, only persons 
who have a keen missionary spirit, or who for 
some reason have experienced difficulty in securing 
teaching positions elsewhere, or who have a special 
reason for wanting to work in the institution, ac- 
cept the disadvantages and limitations that the 
majority of training schools offer to their teachers. 
Small salaries, long working hours, limited vacation 
periods, lack of opportunity for study, and personal 
living restrictions are common characteristics con- 
tributing to professional dissatisfaction and stag- 
nation. Yet the boys and girls in the training 
schools, for whom the day schools have failed to 
bring about an adjustment, are the very ones who 
need the best there is in teaching efficiency. 

To obtain such efficiency there will need to be 
salaries commensurate with—or even better than 
—those paid to day-school teachers in the same 
State; but there also must be professional qualifi- 
cations set up that are comparable to those of day- 
school teachers, with certification requirements ac- 
cepted by the State educational authorities. What- 
ever added qualifications are desirable with regard 
to personality, physical vigor, and professional prep- 
aration will need to be determined by the particular 
type of work done. Moreover, a capable and progres- 
sive teacher will need to be assured that at least every 
2 or 3 years there will be the opportunity to engage 
in summer-school study, and that throughout every 
year there will be opportunities for professional con- 
tacts and affiliations that will enrich his teaching. 

Such contacts and affiliations are a part of a 
program of in-service training that seems entirely 
practical. Membership of each teacher in State and 
local educational associations as well as in National 
organizations, participation in educational confer- 
ences, and contributions to committee work in ed- 
ucational organizations are all helpful. Opportunity 
to visit selected schools or classrooms in the com- 
munity or in nearby cities will constitute an added 
Incentive to professional growth. Study groups 
organized in the training school itself, perhaps 
under the leadership of an authority from one 
of the State’s teacher-training institutions, reading 
and discussion circles, and subscriptions to pro- 
fessional magazines are other means’ of in-service 
training. No teacher in either day or residential 
school can afford to be without the stimulus that 
comes from keeping in close touch with members 
of his profession and with the wealth of suggestive 


materials found in current educational publications. 
The training school that provides features of in- 
service training such as these will have taken the 
first steps toward the professional growth and the 
professional recognition of its teaching staff. 


(3) What relation does the educational program 
have to the pupil’s physical and mental health? 

Studies of juvenile delinquency have repeatedly 
shown an early history of truancy from day school 
on the part of the delinquent. Whatever else may 
have contributed to such truancy, the school’s 
failure to interest or challenge the child was cer- 
tainly one significant factor. Low intellectual capa- 
city may have demanded a curricular modification 
that was not provided. An undetected physical 
handicap may have interfered with educational 
progress. A personality problem may have been 
tactlessly handled. 

If the training school is to profit from the mis- 
takes of day schools, it will recognize the serious 
implications of mental, emotional, and physical 
deviations in relation to the educational program. 
Mental retardation is common in all training schools 
and in some it is serious in extent.’ Obviously the 
curriculum cannot be the traditional one of aca- 
demic subjects in which the pupil has already ex- 
perienced repeated failure. It must be both prac- 
tical and stimulating—adapted to the particular 
needs and interests of the pupils for whom it is 
designed. 

The physical condition of a child provides one 
of the most tangible means of approach leading to 
his readjustment. While there is no certainty as 
to how much physical disability per se influences 
behavior, there is much evidence that it can be a 
serious complicating factor. A child who is poorly 
nourished, cardiopathic, or of delicate constitution 
finds it difficult to concentrate or to carry on pro- 
longed mental effort. Local infections are irritating 
and make for bad tempers and poor school work. 
A child who is hard of hearing must be expected 
to be inattentive when he cannot hear what 
teacher or pupils say. A boy who cannot see the 
blackboard or even ordinary print will not be in- 
terested in following lesson assignments. The child 
who stammers is sometimes subjected to unbearable 
ridicule and embarrassment which make him re- 
fuse to participate in classroom discussion. 

For each of these there should be, first, all 
possible medical attention in an effort to remove 
the handicap; and second, educational adjustment 
required by the handicap that cannot be removed. 
Teachers and cottage supervisors should under- 
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stand what the physical handicap is and how to 
modify the child’s daily program because of it. 
Special instruction in lip reading should be avail- 
able for the hard of hearing. Sight-saving equip- 
ment should be on hand for those with seriously 
defective vision. Speech-correction techniques should 
be applied where needed. Rest periods and special 
feeding programs should be provided for the deli- 
cate and undernourished. 

Psychological diagnosis and counsel should help 
the teacher in dealing with all the children. Psy- 
chiatric service available for seriously disturbed 
personalities should contribute to ultimate adjust- 
ment. The social case worker should help the 
teacher to understand better the pupil’s environ- 
mental circumstances. All such special services 
have a vital responsibility toward the educational 
program, as the educational program has toward 
them. It is a reciprocal relationship. The question 
is: What resources can the training school mobilize 
to make the relationship a vital one? 


(4) What can be done to strengthen the program 
of supervision following the pupil’s parole from the 
training school? 

One of the most difficult problems which every 
training school has to face is to provide suitable 
supervision and placement for the boys and the 
girls who are released from the institution on 
parole. Some schools have the services of social 
workers or parole officers who follow up the pupil 
for a period of time after he leaves the school. Some 
have enlisted the help of county or community 
agencies who make supervisory contacts. But in 
most States the follow-up services available are 
quite inadequate. 

The type of service needed is closely associated 
with that of guidance or counseling, both during 
the pupil’s stay in school and at least for a year 
following his parole. Supervision of his program, 
whether at work or in school, is highly essential. 
Contacts with his family or the persons with whom 
he makes his home, his teachers or employers, and 
any other person who is in a position to help him 
make good cannot be maintained except through 
regularly designated and trained personnel. The 
real test of an institution’s educational program is 
in what happens to the pupils after they leave the 
school. Return to the home environment or to 
another life situation does not mark the end of 
the school’s responsibility for the student, but only 
adds another challenge to it. 

In one of the boys’ training schools visited by 
the Office of Education staff members, this matter 
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was given special consideration, and certain pos. 
sibilities were suggested by one of our representa- 
tives in vocational education that might be ap. 
plicable elsewhere. He called attention to the fact 
that in that State there were 400 teachers of agri- 
culture, and probably a similar number of teachers 
of trades and industries. No boy leaving the 
institution should be very far from a day school 
offering work in these fields. Through the coopera- 
tion of State and local education departments, 
supervisors and teachers of vocational subjects 
might be led to take a personal interest in boys 
transferred from the institution to a community 
high school. For boys not returning to school but 
needing occupational placement, help might be 
available from the same source, especially when 
manpower is as much in demand as it is now. More. 
over, these vocational instructors will know other 
individuals and groups, such as business and pro- 
fessional men, members of service clubs, chambers 
of commerce, and churches, that may be willing 
to cooperate in placing the boy and in giving 
kindly supervision and guidance for his successful 
adjustment. 

Such a plan as this, if put into operation for 
both boys and girls, would bring into play a co- 
ordination of service among welfare, educational, 
and civic groups. In a particular State it might 
be tried out first in one or two selected communities 
where the chances of success seem good. Obviously 
it would require the active cooperation of State 
and local educational officials. And in no case 
would it relieve the institution from continuing to 
keep in touch with its former pupils in the effort 
to establish permanent adjustment. 


(5) What should be the relationship of training 
schools to State educational, welfare, and correctional 
authorities? 

This question immediately raises an issue which 
has been debated long and seriously at various 
times. There is no inclination to evade it here 
or to minimize the arguments that have been ad- 
vanced for the administration of training schools 
by one or another of the State agencies concerned 
with them. The boys and girls enrolled have come 
into conflict with the law and have been committed 
by court action to an institution restricting their 
freedom. Hence, many prison authorities believe, 
training schools should be a part of the State 
program of correction; but, welfare leaders say, 
such a relationship to the State correctional agency 
places upon the training school, and upon the boys 
and girls whom it serves, the stigma of a penal 
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institution. The problem is one of social rehabil- 
itation rather than one of punishment; therefore, 
the training schools should be affiliated with the 
welfare agency of the State. 

Now the educator comes forth with his point 
of view. If training schools are schools, as their 
name indicates, they should be administered by 
the same State educational authority responsible 
for other public elementary and secondary schools 
of the State. Their pupils come from the day schools 
and many of them go back to the day schools. 
The job is thus primarily one of making education 
function through every possible channel, including 
special curricular provisions suited to the pupil’s 
individual capacities, interests, and needs. 

As an educator, the writer may be expected 
to incline to the third point of view. However, 
she has no desire to urge its immediate and uniform 
adoption throughout the States. Some State edu- 
cation authorities unfortunately still have little 
or no interest in the training schools. Some are 
not sufficiently convinced of their place in the 
State’s educational program to make a vital con- 
tribution to their progress. Some do not have the 
vision of adjustment measures needed in a school 
for delinquents. Some do not have the staff members 
equipped to give the type of service needed. Yet, 
regardless of present conditions, indications point 
toward an increasing emphasis in the future upon 
the need of a closer affiliation between training 
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schools and public educational agencies. One of 
the latest expressions on this matter has come 
from the Superintendent of the Whittier State 
School for Boys, who is quoted by the press’ as 
saying: “From now on this is an educational institu- 
tion, and our first job is to bring our 285 boys up to 
date in their schooling.”” What agency should be bet- 
ter able to give consultative and supervisory service 
in the use of up-to-date methods and materials 
of instruction as related to individual needs than 
the one charged with the responsibility of guiding 
the State’s educational program? 

The time seems to be approaching when schools 
for delinquent children will more and more seek 
educational supervision. In some States such super- 
vision is now provided by law (even though the 
institution as a whole is administratively controlled 
by a noneducational agency), and where exercised 
it has contributed to higher standards of education 
in the residential schools. The ultimate objective, 
of course, is the use of every agency and facility 
which the State has to offer for maximum service 
to the boy and the girl for whom the training 
school is established. When this objective is a- 
chieved, all State correctional, welfare, and ed- 
ucational agencies will recognize their respective 
places in the total program, will contribute to 
it in accordance with their respective functions, 
and will be ready to plan together and work 
together in order that by all means the boy or the 
girl may be saved. 


NSTITUTIONS for delinquent juveniles occupy a unique position. They 
provide children with a protected environment in which ample time and 


special facilities are available for the study of individual needs as these relate 
to present adjustment and to future modes of living. The greater the aware- 
ness displayed toward the problems presented, the more successful the total 
treatment program is likely to be. From the thesis that the institution for 
delinquent children is essentially a clinic for the analysis and solution of 
problems of maladjustment, it follows that the educational program is in the 
nature of a specialized experiment within the larger treatment field. The . 
services offered by the physician, psychologist and psychiatrist in the edu- 
cational program are essential to sound individual planning. The curriculum 
required for delinquent children should be individualized and “child cen- 
tered,” emphasizing growth and development. The child is thus presented 
with the possibility of achieving moderate success and recognition in activi- 
ties suited to his capacities. The use of new educational devices and methods, 
together with well equipped classrooms, is called for in a modern institution 
program. 


—Handbook of American Institutions for 
Delinquent Juveniles, 1940; The Os- 
borne Association, Inc. 


The Role of Clinicians in the Treatment 
of Juvenile Delinquents 


By S. A. SZUREK, M. D. 


Chief of Staff, The Institute for 


ELINQUENT behavior is essentially that 
behavior which is contrary to (or beyond the 
range of that permitted by) the rules of interper- 
sonal relations accepted by a particular social 
group. It involves, therefore, the attitudes toward 
particular aspects of these relations between people 
on the part of both the delinquent and the communi- 
ty. Some of the particular aspects of these relations 
against which a delinquent—as we say—offends, 
are the common attitudes toward property, toward 
sexual behavior, toward school, and especially to- 
ward expressions of hostile and destructive im- 
pulses which often involve deference toward persons 
in authority. 


What Motivates an Individual to Bring 
Disapproval Upon Himself? 


Why a young individual commits an act which 
brings upon himself the disapproval of others— 
and often in spite of this disapproval—is a complex 
problem in human motivation. The sciences of 
anthropology, sociology, psvchology, and eco- 
nomics, as well as the medica discipline of psy- 
chiatry, are concerned in its solution. But for the 
sake of brevity one might make use of an over- 
simplification which is of considerable clinical 
validity and usefulness. One may divide delinquent 
children and youth into (1) those in whom there 
is primarily a psychopathologic degree of dis- 
tortion of personality organization and equipment, 
and (2) those in whom there is relatively much 
less deviation. In these latter instances the be- 
havior may be said perhaps to be determined pre- 
dominantly by social-cultural frustrations which 
in some measure include the delinquent’s family, 
his neighborhood, or his gang. I am aware that 
no particular delinquent child will fall neatly into 
either group. It is a question almost always of 
both factors being involved more or less. The cul- 
tural frustrations of the parents are likely to affect 
their discipline in the rearing of their child, and 
their cultural status is often an important factor in 
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the child’s attitudes toward their authority and 
precepts. 


Formulating a Rational Plan for Treatment 
Through Clinical Study 


For these reasons clinical study of each indj- 
vidual delinquent is the only method by which a 
rational plan for treatment can be formulated. By 
clinical study one means the collection of pertinent 
biographical data about the particular boy or gir, 
direct examination of his physical, intellectual, and 
personality assets and liabilities, as well as the 
close scrutiny of the cultural milieu in which his 
delinquency occurred.’ From such facts the experi- 
enced clinician—or a collaborating group of spe 
cialists—is betier able to arrive at an estimate of 
the processes operating to bring about the delin- 
quency and reach a decision as to what may be 
done about it. However, it may be that even if 
it is possible for the clinician to complete a fair 
appraisal of the situation and have some notion as 
to what to do about it, he still may be, for various 
reasons, in the position of the astronomer who 
can foresee a celestial cataclysm but remains help- 
less to avert it. The reasons for the relative help- 
lessness of the clinician in contributing to the 
treatment of delinquent youth may become clearer 
in the following discussion. 


Treatment of Psychoneurotic Disorders 


The rough division of delinquents made earlier, 
into those with predominant psychopathologic ten- 
dencies and those with personalities relatively well 
integrated with some group, is supported by con- 
siderable clinical experience and permits some 
practical planning for treatment. The work of 
William Healy,? the Gluecks,’ as well as that of 
many others, emphasizes repeatedly the distinction 
between these groups. The consensus is that the 
youth who come into conflict with the dominant 
mores of their culture, chiefly because of disorders 
in personality development, represent a minority 
of delinquents. Of this minority a large proportion 
manifests personality traits which in adulthood 
will be easily recognizable to the experienced psy 
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chiatrist as those syndromes variously called 
psychopathic personalities, ‘‘moral imbeciles,” or 
neurotic characters. The remainder of those showing 
psychopathological tendencies falls into the cate- 
gory of the psychoneurotic disorders. It is not 
necessary to recall here that direct psychothera- 
peutic techniques have been found more successful 
in the psychoneurotic disorders than in the neurotic 
character problems. The line between these two 
clinical syndromes is difficult to draw, but it is 
generally conceded that the treatment of the ex- 
treme case of psychopathic personality is as yet an 
unsolved clinical problem. In this connection two 
points must be emphasized and reemphasized: The 
first is the long duration of the treatment essential 
for the alleviation of psychoneurotic disorders; and 
second, the necessity to consider the whole family 
as the object of therapy—especially the parent 
more important emotionally to the child—in 
addition to treatment of the young patient himself. 

The clinical experienre of psychotherapists in 
the last two or three decades has established 
beyond any doubt that for any measurable de- 
gree of cure of psychoneurotic disorders a pro- 
longed and rather intensive therapy by adequately 
trained psychiatrists is essential. Obviously there 
are different degrees of illness and the length and 
intensiveness of a 12 or 24-month period of analytic 
treatment—even if it were available—may not be 
essential for some relief of symptoms. Nevertheless, 
it is indubitable that analytic training, or some 
equivalent, in treatment of the psychoneuroses is 
the best equipment for a psychiatrist who is forced 
to offer treatment on a much reduced scale in 
terms of its duration and the frequency of inter- 
views. This training is expensive, lengthy, and 
frequently difficult to obtain. The question of the 
time necessary for treatment is one which well could 
occupy all of the space allotted for this discussion; 
but it must suffice to say that if there were adequate 
appreciation of this fact, many misunderstandings 
now current would disappear. 


Treatment of the Parents of the 
Neurotically Disturbed Child 


The second point, the need to treat psycho- 
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therapeutically the parent or parents of the neu- 
rotically disturbed child in addition to offering 
direct treatment to the child‘, is also one which 
requires more emphasis and elaboration than space 
permits. It is possible only to refer to the fact 
that clinicians with wide experience in child psy- 
chiatry are clearly aware that the neurotic anxiety 
underlying the symptoms in the child have their 
chief genesis in some emotional disorder of the 
adults upon whom the child depends. It has become 
evident that without some amelioration of the 
parental anxieties and insecurities about the child, 
direct therapy of the child is less successful both 
in extent and in the time required to achieve 
relief of symptoms. The most pertinent aspect of 
this question is the fact that giving to a parent 
who is deeply in conflict simple advice and sugges- 
tions for managing a child’s behavior is generally 
futile. Such parents have usually done all they 
emotionally have been able to do, have listened 
to many advisers and tried without a sense of 
conviction, and certainly without success, many 
measures before they reach the clinic. 


Averting Serious Character Disorders 


Concerning the treatment of the child or ad- 
olescent manifesting that peculiar aggressive insta- 
bility, that distortion of the conscience which we 
term clinically psychopathic personality trends or 
neurotic character traits, it may be added that 
there are indications that only if treatment of the 
situation is possible early enough in the particular 
child’s life and for a long enough period of time, 
is there some hope of averting these serious dis- 
orders of character.> For these conditions neither 
the mental hospital nor the penal institution afford 
any appreciable degree of cure. One emphasizes 
treatment of the situation because here again pa- 
rental attitudes need to be fundamentally modified 
even perhaps to the point of permitting placement 
of the child in an appropriate school, institution, 
or another home. Otherwise, the problem pre- 
sented by such a child in adolescence remains in 
large part unsolved because of lack of appropriate 
institutional facilities staffed with really competent 
personnel, as well as lack of adequate legal in- 
strumentality to make such treatment possible. 
Prone as these individuals are to disturbances of 
psychotic-like intensity while confined in the prison 
and yet not durably disordered as are the true 
psychotics, they are likely to be discharged from 
the mental hospital as ‘‘without psychosis” al- 
though they actually have shown evidences of 
psychosis in the prison. 
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The majority of delinquent youth may be said 
to be relatively well integrated in personality struc- 
ture and development. These are the children and 
adolescents who have durable and essentially gen- 
uine friendships with playmates and the gang, and 
manifest a good deal of loyalty and concern about 
the welfare of parents, siblings, and friends. They 
are relatively secure within themselves. Various de- 
grees of real economic or social frustrations of 
their families, neighborhoods, or social stratum con- 
tribute to any individual discontents which combined 
lead to delinquent group behavior. By individual 
discontents one refers to such disintegrating ex- 
periences, in infancy or early childhood, in the 
relations within the family, especially with the 
parents, as are peculiar and unique to the youth 
among his siblings. One might for emphasis say 
of this type of delinquent youth that their con- 
sciences, though well-developed in the ethics of 
their group, do not include restraints against 
offenses directed toward the larger world in which 
they live. Opportunities for lucrative return from 
the delinquencies offered by adults in the situation, 
as well as for attaining prestige in the gang (other- 
wise thwarted), more frequently play a role than 
is recognized. The child’s realization of his parents’ 
lack of prestige and status, because of their cultural 
inadequacies, is often a contributing element in 
the decrease or loss of parental ability to give 
adequate supervision in those instances where par- 
ental attitudes are on the whole integrated with 
the mores of the community. These and other 

long-operating influences in the lives of such chil- 
dren eventually result in their attitudes of deeply 
ingrained suspicion and general hostility to any 
representatives of the larger world. The teacher, the 
judge, the probation officer, as well as the clinicians 
of the psychiatric clinic, are then the legitimate 
objects of any deception, evasion, surreptitious de- 
fiance, or overt hostile acts if opportunities present 
themselves. They and the house-fathers, teachers, 
and disciplinarians at training schools and reform- 
atories have the added burden of overcoming such 
obstacles within the child’s feelings before the de- 
linquent child can begin to experience any confi- 
dence that the larger world is not too hostile and 
too depriving a place in which and with which to 
live in relative peace and collaboration. In other 
words, it is only after a long period in which such 
a child really experiences a chance to obtain satis- 
factions of his legitimate needs for security, pres- 
tige, and warmth from others in an atmosphere of 
firm but tolerant justice that the previous atti- 
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tudes of hostile cynicism toward the mores of his 
community may begin to be modified. 


Community Resources in Clinical Treatment 


This sketchy review of a large subject may 
afford some basis for understanding the principle 
upon which clinicians operate. It may permit 4 
glimpse of the reasons why a single, brief, clinical 
examination is inadequate to deal with these com. 
plicated processes and why the emphasis of clin. 
icians is on a treatment program and its possi- 
bilities. It now may be somewhat clearer why 
clinicians repeatedly emphasize that the essential 
need is to deal by individual case-work techniques 
with the entire family of the younger children who 
have been called (perhaps somewhat optimistically) 
predelinquents, before they have become old enough 
and strong enough to come into conflict with people 
on that larger stage of life outside the inner family 
circle or the classroom and schoolyard. 

One includes in case-work techniques mobil- 
ization of all community resources to supply ec 
onomic, recreational, and health needs. With 
limited facilities in all communities—and a total 
lack of them in many—to administer case-work 
service by adequately trained and adequately paid 
social workers, the examining clinicians, although 
seeing the problems fairly clearly and recognizing 
the need for prolonged and adequate help, become 
aware of the similarity of their position to that of 
the aforementioned astronomer. 

To summarize, the techniques are known, their 
relative utility is fairly accurately recognized, but 
the demand for service is overwhelming. Limited 
chiefly by the time available to examining pro- 
cedures, without being able to institute and super- 
vise or collaborate in adequate treatment programs, 
the clinicians are not surprised at the dissatisfaction, 
disappointment, and often derogation of their 
efforts. Pressed by insistent demands of both sides 
—the injured parties and the family of the delin- 
quent—the teacher, the judge, and probation officer 
often turn to the clinician with an unconscious 
wish for a magical resolution of the aroused hostile 
tensions of the adults involved and for securing 
the patent needs of the child. The suggestions for 
treatment offered by the clinic staff not infrequently 
are more or less frankly regarded as a kind of “mol- 
lycoddling,” especially when the court’s facilities 
reflecting those of the community are also limited. 


The Role of the Clinic in Relation to the 
Probation Officer and the Case Worker 


The role of the clinician in relation to the 
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probation officers and case workers—especially 
when these are male workers assigned to pread- 
glescent and adolescent delinquent boys—is con- 
ceived to be that of consultant and supervisor. 
Since the anxiety of the nonpsychopathic delin- 
quent is due more to the threat of punishemnt 
(.e., incarceration, discipline in the training school) 
by external authority than to an overactive con- 
science as in the psychoneurotic individual, direct 
psychotherapeutic efforts of the psychiatrist with 
the child in the interview situation cannot be ex- 
pected to be of much utility. Some clinical exper- 
ience, however, suggests that when the probation 
officer or male worker allows a relationship with 
the child to develop on the basis of recreational 
trips, or on the basis of other real needs of the 
child, without any attempt at a pseudo-psychiatric 
probing into the child’s feelings, repeated consul- 
tation with a psychiatrist is of great value to the 
progress of therapy. By virtue of his training and 
experience in interpersonal dynamics the psychi- 
atrist can and does help the worker understand 
more clearly the meaning of the child’s attitudes 
toward the worker. The sharing of the clinical 
responsibility is also of considerable value. The 
success Of such collaboration between the case 
worker and the psychiatrist depends in a large 
measure upon the degree of professional training 
and experience of the worker. Other factors such 
as a reasonable case load, adequate compensation, 
security of tenure, as well as a well-integrated 
personality, are obviously of considerable impor- 
tance in assuring in the worker a mature, tolerant 
firmness toward the child’s suspicions and inev- 
itably provocative hostility. It is this need for a 
rational, nonretaliatory attitude and frequently an 
almost infinite patience in such treatment that 
makes the average nonprofessional individual less 
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useful. Dependent as he is for his almost entire 
satisfaction upon some grateful or affectionate re- 
sponse from the child for what is usually a charitable 
or spare-time effort, it is not surprising that impa- 
tient, and often unconscious hostile and irrational re- 
actions of the nonprofessional to the child make for 
early termination of any relationship which can be 
useful to the child. The extreme readiness to hostile 
responses on the part of the child, both direct and 
disguised, also makes it almost imperative that 
psychiatric supervision be provided. 


Integration of Training School Programs with 
Postinstitutional Supervision 


Plans for an integrated program of treatment 
within a training school, with adequate supervision 
of the child in the community following discharge, 
need to be worked out carefully. Among the es- 
sentials for greater success in the work appear to 
be careful selection of adequately trained, mature 
personnel, with adequate compensation and secur- 
ity of tenure; programs to train the children for 
occupations that really exist in the community; 
sufficient recreational facilities and funds; and the 
marshaling of the community resources to provide 
adequate homes, further education, or employment 
placement. Real power in the hands of the super- 
vising parole officer to return the delinquent to 
the school if necessary, coupled with a genuine 
interest in providing the youth with real security 
and satisfactions in the community, also seem 
elementary essentials in increasing the percentage 
of successful adjustments. Psychiatric consultation 
and supervision of the worker’s efforts throughout 
the various stages of the treatment—prior to and 
during, as well as after the residence in the school— 
are to the staff of a clinic rather important in- 
gredients of the prescription. 


LTHOUGH a clinic for child guidance is concerned with the child, the 
family must be considered as a unit... . It is likely that certain 
parental attitudes need to be altered. Perhaps the behavior of a problem 


brother or sister must be treated ... 


. Itis not unusual to find that the child 


who has been brought to the clinic is not the one who is most in need of 
treatment. The shy, diffident, well-mannered child in grave need of help may 
have been left at home while his much better-adjusted, tempestuous brother 
who causes his parents annoyance has been brought for help. It frequently 
happens that two or three members of the same family receive clinic treat- 
ment at the same time or that several members of the same family benefit by 
the treatment which one maladjusted member receives at the clinic. 


—D. A. Thom, M. D. 


By JOHN 


19-YEAR-OLD youth entered a plea of guilty 
before the Federal court. The office of the 
U. S. attorney has cleared the boy’s arrest record 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
local police department; neither revealed a record 
of arrest. The case was referred to the probation 
officer for a presentence investigation. Clearance 
with the local Social Service Exchange! disclosed 
that the boy was a feeble-minded ward of the 
juvenile court, that he was at large, and was 
wanted by the court. Somewhat astounded on 
learning that a plea had been received from a 
mentally deficient, the assistant U. S. attorney, 
prosecuting the case, wanted to know how the 
probation officer discovered that the boy was 
mentally deficient and was wanted by the juvenile 
court. The probation officer informed the assist- 
ant U. S. attorney that offenders brought before 
the juvenile court—including adults charged 
with contributing to the delinquency and depend- 
ency of minors—seldom are fingerprinted and, 
therefore, would not be found in the police files. 
However, most of them, he related, would be 
known to the Social Service Exchange. The assist- 
ant U. 8. attorney was convinced more fully than 
ever of the significance of presentence investi- 
gations and the value of clearances with the 
Social Service Exchange. 


What is the Social Service Exchange? 


The Social Service Exchange is the central 
clearing house for the social agencies of a city 
or region. There was a time when social work was 
done by a few charitable individuals in a com- 
munity. The parish priest or the minister’s wife 
knew who was sick, out of a job, discouraged. 
They knew what to do to help straighten things 
out. Today, however, with public and private 
agencies specializing in family service, relief, 
physical and mental health, child guidance, ed- 
ucation, recreation, legal aid, court services, and 
delinquency and crime, social work techniques 
and procedures are much more complex. Over a 
period of time it is possible that an agency in each 
of these fields will have rendered service to the 

1. Also known as the Social Service Index or the Central Index. 


2. Use of the Social Service Exchange by Protective and Correctional 
Agencies. The Welfare Council of New York City, June, 1940. p. 4. 
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same family. The Social Service Exchange is the 
central index to the records of these agencies, It 
is similar to the card index in a library which tells 
a reader where to find a book on a certain subject, 
Through the Exchange the probation officer finds 
the agency or agencies where he may acquire in- 
formation concerning a family or individual. 


The Social Service Exchange is a Valuable 
Tool for the Probation Officer 


In using the Social Service Exchange the pro- 
bation officer not only acquires information con- 
cerning the individual and family in which he is 
interested, but also places himself on record as 
having socially significant information which he 
is willing to share with member agencies. The 


purpose in clearing with the Exchange is as fol- 
lows :2 


1, To render better service to probationers and their 
famiiies by obtaining additional information re- 
garding them and following up such information 
when indicated. 


2. To enable the agencies concerned to work more 
closely in planning for family needs by developing 
a better understanding of each other’s services and 
affording a basis for the setting up of policies for 
division of responsibility in specialized service. 

3. To avoid duplication of service. 


4. To register probationers and their families, so that 
information known to the probation officer may be 
shared with other interested agencies. 

Few social agencies will receive greater bene- 
fit from regular and intelligent use of the Social 
Service Exchange than those dealing with youth- 
ful and adult offenders. Many persons coming to 
the attention of probation officers already are well 
known to other social agencies whose case records 
contain much reliable information about these 
persons, their family background and family re- 
lationships, their mental and physical health, and 
their earlier experiences with the law and pro- 
tective or corrective agencies. The Social Service 
Exchange is the only practicable method through 
which this material can be assembled by the pro- 
bation officer to aid the court in determining the 
appropriate disposition in any given case. The 
alternative to the use of the Exchange would be 
the time-consuming and expensive procedure of 


calling every agency and asking, “Do you know 
John Smith?” 
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The Social Service Exchange is also 
Helpful in Continuing Treatment 


The Exchange is not only an indispensable 
tool in investigation and the selection of cases for 
probation or institutional treatment, but is also 
essential in carrying out the interagency relation- 
ships in the community for the benefit of the in- 
dividual family, and is fundamental in the coordi- 
nation of specialized services. Its first use comes 
as part of the intake procedure of the probation 
office, but it is equally important in furnishing 
assistance in continuing treatment. For instance, 
early consultation with the Exchange may facili- 
tate referral to an agency of a client’s religious 
faith. Reports from public agencies may help to 
‘decide quickly the eligibility for commitment or 
for other specialized services. 


Case Illustrations 


Two recent cases illustrate the importance of 
the Social Service Exchange in providing infor- 
mation which cannot be obtained from the officia! 
police record of arrests. 

A 21-year-old man was arrested on a charge 
of violation of the Selective Service Act. A pre- 
sentence investigation was ordered by the court. 
The police record showed one conviction for rob- 
bery several years ago; he was placed on pro- 
bation at that time and apparently did well. Clear- 
ance with the Exchange disclosed that four agen- 
cies had known the family, among them a child- 
placing agency and a prisoner’s aid society. Con- 
sultation with these agencies brought to focus 
many delinquencies in the foster homes and at 
school. He had done poorly on probation before. 
From the reports of these agencies there was 
everv reason to believe that his difficulties with 
society were increasing and that he would be in 
much more serious trouble unless he was made to 
realize that society did enforce its laws by deny- 
ing him his freedom. 

In the second case, a man, 22 years of age, 
entered a plea of guilty to a charge of illegal 
possession and sale of marihuana. The police 
record showed two prior convictions, with one 
short prison term. Clearance with the Exchange 
revealed that several agencies had known the 
family over a period of years. Because of the 
limited time available only the juvenile court was 
consulted. From the juvenile court it was learned 


ches, Handbook on Social Service Exchange, National Social Service Ex- 
were Committee, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y., 1940, pp. 
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that the family was in marginal circumstances, 
lax in morals, and of a low cultural level. The de- 
fendant had been diagnosed as a person of border- 
line intelligence who was readily suggestible 
and irresponsible—a disorganized personality re- 
sulting from a poor family situation and undesir- 
able associates. In this case the man had such a 
long history of antisocial behavior it was clear 
that it was not safe that he be at large. 

A third case illustrates further the possibili- 
ties in the use of the Social Service Exchange. A 
Selective Service violator was referred to the 
probation officer for a presentence investigation. 
Prompt clearance with the Exchange disclosed 
that the State Hospital was interested in the 
family. Consultation with the hospital authori- 
ties revealed that the defendant was a former 
patient. A plan was worked out in which the 
patient was returned to the hospital for further 
treatment. 


Social Service Exchange Terminology 


Although Exchange procedures may differ 
slightly in various localities, these differences are 
not as important as agreement on basic principles. 
Exchanges usually report only the names of those 
agencies that have made inquiry concerning the 
client, together with the date of the inquiry. To 
protect the client, the member agencies, and the 
Exchange, and to insure proper use of social case 
records, other information is available only from 
the agency itself, 

Terminology has been standardized by the 
National Social Service Exchange Committee. 
The following statement on terminology is from 
the Committee’s Handbook :3 


A clearing is a search made through the Exchange 
or Index file following the receipt of a communication 
by mail or telephone from a member agency, giving 
identifying information regarding a family or indi- 
vidual, or providing information to supplement or re- 
vise or cancel data contained in previously recorded 
clearings. 

Identifying data is a term used to designate the in- 
formation with which the Exchange works. This in- 
formation is composed of names, addresses, birth- 
place, date of birth, race, occupation, aliases, and 
previous marriages of the individual or family. 

Recorded inquiry or registration is a communication 
from a member agency requesting to be informed as. 
to what other agencies have case records concerning 
an individual or family in whom it is interested, with 
the understanding that the inquiring agency has a. 
case record of its own. 

Non-recorded inquiry or information only is a com- 
munication from a member agency requesting to be: 
informed as to what other agencies have case records 
concerning an individual or family in whom it is inter- 
ested, with the understanding that the inquiring 
agency does not have a record of its own. 
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Re-inquiry is a subsequent inquiry from an agency 
concerning the same individual or family. 

Relative inquiry is an inquiry concerning a relative 
of a family in which the inquiring agency is inter- 
ested. The agency requests to be informed as to what 
agencies may have records concerning these relatives. 
A relative inquiry may or may not be a part of the 
original inquiry. 

Additional information is a follow-up from an 
agency giving more identifying data than was avail- 
able at first or informing the Exchange of changes in 
identifying data which have occurred since the orig- 
inal inquiry. 

Cancellation is a request from an agency to delete 
from the Exchange card record of the fact that the 
agency has a case record concerning a given indi- 
vidual or family. It is assumed that the agency has 
either destroyed its case records or decided that in- 
formation contained therein is of no use to any other 
agency. 

Identification is a term to describe those inquiries 
for which a card has been found in the Exchange file 
indicating what agencies have records concerning an 
individual or family. 

Report is the answer the Exchange makes to the 
agency’s inquiry. 

Notification is an immediate routine notice sent to 
a member agency to inform it that another agency 
has inquired about a family or individual whom the 
Exchange card indicates is known to the member 
agency. 


Some Suggestions in Use of the Exchange 


In general, inquiries should be made of the 
Exchange in terms of the present and future 
needs of the client and the agency’s responsibility 
to the community. The inquiries should be re- 
corded in all cases where presentence investiga- 
tions are made for the court and cases received on 
probation as soon as the basic identifying infor- 
mation is available. All cases to be released on 
parole or conditional release from Federal insti- 
tutions may be indexed as soon as the local pro- 
bation officer is brought into planning for release, 
unless the case was indexed locally before com- 
mitment. Inquiries should be recorded in the Ex- 
change nearest the client’s residence; if none is 
available there, the inquiry should be made in the 
Exchange serving the region or city where the 
probation officer is located. 

A recent study of the use of the Social Service 
Exchange by Federal probation officers disclosed 
that there is duplication of clearings between the 
Federal penal institutions and the local units of 
the Probation System. The presentence report, 
properly prepared, will summarize the essential 
sources of agency information so that it is not 
necessary for the institution to make a second 
clearing in order to obtain this same information. 
The presentence investigation outline prepared 
by the Federal Probation System suggests that 


4. The Presentence Investigation Report. Mimeographed monograph 
prepared by the Federal Probation System, 1942. p. 14. 
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a summary of the Social Service Exchange fing. 
ings be entered at the close of the presentence 
report.‘ 

Recorded Inquiries.—Some units clear first 
without recording the inquiry and later record 
the inquiries if the case is accepted. Others record 
the inquiry at once and then cancel if the cage js 
rejected or incomplete. The latter is a better pro- 
cedure for two reasons: First, notifications of 
other agency inquiries are received during the 
time the case is active. Second, this procedure 
assures other agencies that inquiries will he 
recorded unless it is decided that there is nothing 
in the record which may be of value to the 
agencies. 

A recorded inquiry or registration would im. 
ply that the probation office has on file in its 
records the following minimum recorded data: 
(1) complete identifying data for the case; (2) 
the basic facts concerning the offense and the dis- 
position made by the court; and (3) an account of 
the service rendered and the defendant’s response 
te probationary or institutional treatment. 

There seems to be relatively little use for non- 
recorded inquiries in the Federal Probation Sys- 
tem, since the cases coming to it are throughly in- 
vestigated and definitely accepted for case work 
treatment. The non-recorded inquiry may be used 
in cases where sources of information are needed, 
but where there is nothing of value to share with 
others. 

When it is considered to be for the best in- 
terests of the defendant, his family, and the com- 
munity at large, the probation officer will share 
with other recognized agencies also interested in 
helping the probationer, what social information 
he has concerning the probationer’s character and 
personality, his social. background, family re- 
lationships, and personal problems. 

Notification of Subsequent Inquiries.—The 
probation office should be certain that it receives 
notifications of subsequent inquiries by other 
agencies during the entire period the case is 
active. Notifications are sent just as soon as an- 
other agency records its interest in a case, keep- 
ing the officer informed of important develop- 
ments that might not otherwise come to his at- 
tention. 

Inquiries Concerning Relatives.—In line with 
the trend to selective use of the Exchange, some 
agencies have begun to limit the number of rel- 
atives which they ask the Exchange to report. 
While it is difficult to generalize, Exchange prac- 
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tice usually reports not only the agencies to which 
theclient or the primary family group are known, 
but also all agencies to which other relatives are 
known. In some cases these reports can be several 
pages in length, and it is doubtful if all of them 
are used. Careful consideration, therefore, should 
be given to determine which reports on relatives 
actually are to be used. For instance, in the older 
and larger Exchanges many persons, now adults, 
have been registered by social agencies in the 
names of the parents. Frequently, the only way to 
make accurate identification is to obtain reports 
on the parents of both the man and the woman in 
the case. 

The Federal penal institutions are interested 
in reports on a wide circle of relatives, not only 
to verify the social information given by the 
client, but because previously unknown relatives 
may be of value in planning for release. 

Cancellation.—Cancellation is indicated where 
the case records have been destroyed, are no long- 
er available, or if the agency does not have enough 
data to be of value to another agency. 


Securing Information from Agencies 
Registered on the Case 


Member agencies of the Exchange cooperate 
to the fullest extent in sharing useful information 
and experience for the benefit of both the client 
and his family. In this way the most effective use 
is made of community resources. The earlier ex- 
perience of another agency with the individual or 
his family often is of inestimable value to the 
progressive solution of a problem situation. The 
exchange of this information, therefore, should 
be thoughtful and discriminate. 

The follow-up procedure is adapted primarily 
tocase work needs in the situation, to the function 
of the other cooperating agencies, and to previous 
experience in working with the various agencies. 
Usually it is unnecessary to follow up all the in- 
quiries recorded on a case. The immediate prob- 


lem of the client will help to determine whether 


the most recent inquiries are to be followed up, or 
whether the inquiry can be directed to agencies 
Within particular functional groups. Certainly 
all agencies serving delinquents should be con- 
sulted by the probation officers. 

It is the responsibility of the inquiring agency 
not only to be thoughtful in selecting the agencies 
approached, but to be careful to define its purpose 
in seeking information. It must place its request 
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in terms of the particular data that it needs for 
its best service to a person and not in terms of a 
general dragnet for all sorts and kinds of infor- 
mation. This makes it possible for the agency 
from which information is being sought to make 
discriminating use of its record material and to 
give pertinent data. However, it is often true in 
the early stages of an investigation that the prob- 
lem is not clearly defined and the officer is inter- 
ested in securing as comprehensive a picture of the 
defendant as is possible in order to assist the 
court in coming to a wise decision. Where practi- 
cal, the letter of inquiry can be the initial step 
leading to a conference between workers repre- 
senting the different agencies. 


Answering Requests from Other Agencies 


In answering requests for information an 
agency has every right to know who wants the 
information, why it is wanted, and what use is to 
be made of it. A responding agency is fully justi- 
fied in returning vague or indefinite inquiries. 
The agency should be expected to give only such 
information as is pertinent to the other’s prob- 
lem. 

Certainly no worker should expect, as a mat- 
ter of course, to be able to read the records of 
another agency. In cooperating with another 
agency, any one agency should release only its 
own material. Information which comes from one 
agency rarely should be passed on to another 
agency. It is better to refer the second agency to 
the original source of the material. 


Conclusion 


The probation officer needs the experience of 
other social agencies with the client to assist him 
in his investigative efforts and to enlist their co- 
operation in treatment. At the same time he 
should be on record as having valuable infor- 
mation that is available to these other social 
agencies which are or may be interested later in 
the defendant or his family. 

The Social Service Exchange is the only 
practicable way this information can be obtained. 
It renders a service which cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere by any other agency or organization, 
and is one of the most useful tools available to the 
probation officer. The Social Service Exchange is 
essential to effective probation work. 
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Experiment in Developing a Small County 
Juvenile Delinquency Program 


By SAMUEL HAIG JAMESON, PH.D. 


OR some years the writer has devoted much 
attention to the institutional treatment of 
young delinquents in the State of Oregon. 
Through the cooperation of graduate students 
two monographic and realistic studies, dealing 
with the Boys’ Training School at Woodburn! and 
Girls’ Industrial School .at Salem,? have been 
offered to the public. Both of these studies empha- 
sized the necessity for the analysis of preinstitu- 
tional factors involved in delinquency. As a sequel 
to these studies it was considered desirable to 
select a community for further investigation with 
the hope of establishing a setup which would 
reach the life of the erring youth prior to their 
placement in a correctional institution. 

Klamath County, with particular emphasis on 
Klamath Falls, was chosen for various reasons. 
If the contemplated project worked satisfactorily 
in Klamath County, it was thought that it could 
work in other counties with revisions to suit local 
situations. 

From the early history of Klamath County 
up to 1933, juvenile delinquency cases were in- 
vestigated by the sheriff’s office. In 1933, how- 
ever, the first juvenile officer, a policeman, was 
appointed. Until 1935, in accordance with the 
statutory provisions of the Oregon code, juvenile 
court work in Klamath County was handled by 
the county court, but through the initiative of the 
voters of the county, juvenile delinquency cases 
were transferred to the circuit court. This change 
in administration was followed by the appoint- 
ment of two untrained workers. For 2 years the 
county managed the affairs of the juveniles ac- 
cording to the best light possessed by these two 
lay appointees. The city, on the other hand, had 
an independent juvenile officer—-a policeman. But 
neither the county nor the city juvenile officers 
possessed a plan in behalf of their wards; nor did 
they have a record system whereby one could 
make comparative estimates as to the extent, 
nature, cost, and disposition of delinquency 

1. Foreman, Paul B.: State Care for Juvenile Male Delinquents in 
on *s thesis, Department of Sociology, University of Oregon. 


s “McCarter, Helen: Care and Status at Oregon State 
Industrial 


School for Girls. Published by University of Oregon. 1939. 


Department of Sociology, University of Oregon 


cases for possible projects in the direction of 
preventive measures. These shortcomings of the 
incumbent officers were becoming more and more 
apparent to certain members of the community, 


Hence a request for the appointment of a 


trained worker gave birth to this project. The 
judge was willing to accept the recommendations 
made by the women’s organization. The latter, in 
turn, were ready to accept anyone designated by 
the writer. After some conferences and prelimi- 
nary investigations, in September 1937 the ap. 
pointment of a trained woman as juvenile officer 
was approved. 


After 6 months of observation and study 


while attending to the needs of the juveniles, it 
was concluded that Klamath Falls was still to be 
considered a “frontier town,” with a high popv- 
lation mobility and the settled “old-timers” hold- 
ing tenaciously to their traditions. The influence 
of the old-timers is felt in politics, economics, and 
religion. Minors, irrespective of sex, acquire the 
prevalent adult-behavior patterns and grow up 
perpetuating that which is commonly tolerated. 


With the above conditions in view, a tentative 


plan was set up for the balance of the fiscal year 
with a possibility for the extension of this plan, 
provided it yeilded tangible results. After the 
preparation and approval of an annual budget, 
five basic premises were set forth in this experi- 
ment. These were: 

(1) that the community needed education as to the 


unquestionable value of social-work techniques in 
the handling of juvenile delinquency cases; 


(2) that each agency within the city, county, and the 


State should formulate basic policies in the treat- 
ment of these cases; 
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(3) that a reliable and confidential case record sys- 
tem be started; 

(4) that every case referred to the juvenile office be 
thoroughly investigated before it went to the 
judge for final action; and ex 

(5) that, as a general principle, the disposition of 
the cases and their treatment should remain 
under the surveillance of the juvenile officer until 
the case was considered “closed.” 


Prosecution of the Premises 


In prosecuting the five premises the ledger 
shows favorable accomplishments as well as fail- 
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ures. Each one of these items needs brief treat- 

t. 
(1) Community Education—tThe effort to 
educate the community as to the value of trained 
workers in the handling of delinquency cases was 
undertaken in three ways: (a) newspaper pub- 
licity; (b) contacts with groups like the service 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, churches, 
were made in the city and county through per- 
sonal speeches on problems relating to child wel- 
fare, with particular emphasis on delinquency ; 
and (c) contacts with the juveniles and their 
families as clients, with the workers in other 
agencies, and with lay members of the communi- 
ty, were utilized for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the value of social case work in dealing with 
children. 

(2) Formation of Basic Policies with Agen- 
cies —The Oregon State Training School for Boys 
and the Oregon State Industrial School for Girls 
are the only State correctional and rehabilitative 
institutions for juvenile delinquents. On the basis 
of past studies and continued observation of these 
institutions, the juvenile officer and the writer 
concluded that no lasting benefits could be de- 
rived, either for the juveniles or the counties, 
from commitments there without some radical 
changes in personnel and policies. Consequently, 
other contacts and policies were initiated. These 
include the Child Guidance Clinic, the Fairview 
Home, 12 State-aided institutions, Federal agen- 
cies, and county and other local agencies. 

Between the State and county relief agencies 
and the juvenile office there exists an understand- 
ing of problems common to all in such cases and 
an admirable feeling of mutuality in behalf of 
delinquents and dependents alike. Through this 
realization of the commonality of the problems 
faced there has emerged a wholesome spirit of 
coordination among the existing agencies. 

Schools, of course, are training grounds for 
children. Although embarrassing, it must be ad- 
mitted that some teachers have no understanding 
of children’s behavior problems. Hence, they 
could very seldom detect the earmarks of serious 
- delinquency incidents or treat them intelligently. 
Consequently, the policy of meeting with the heads 
of various schools and their teaching staffs for the 
purpose of interpreting the juvenile program, 
Providing an understanding of the symptoms 
and causes of children’s behavior difficulties, and 
ne methods of treatment is being initi- 
a 
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(3) Confidential Record System.—On Sep- 
tember 1, 1937, it was found that no previous 
records had been kept on juvenile cases in Kla- 
math County. There were a few files containing 
copies of petitions, court orders, and sundry cor- 
respondence from which hardly anything could 
be learned. Perhaps investigations preceded the 
disposition of these cases, but all that knowledge 
was couched in the heads of the previous officers. 
With changes in the personnel of the office one . 
could imagine what kind of frame of reference 
the new officer had to start with, particularly in 
those active or continued cases. 

Seeing this most glaring shortcoming, a card 
for furnishing skeleton information was estab- 
lished; each case was numbered, and for each 
case a folder was started which contained a face 
sheet, running record of all contacts made on the 
case, correspondence, copies of court records, and 
any other pertinent information. 

Thus, whereas in the past the accomplishment 
of the juvenile office was a matter of haphazard 
guesswork, today it has become a record of facts. 
The records are confidential in so far as the public 
is concerned, but the succeeding officers get their 
initial bearings with regard to each specific case 
and the community setting only through this 
medium. No one questions their indispensability 
as foundation for intelligent social work. 

(4) Case Investigation—Hand in hand with 
the establishment of a reliable record system 
went the launching of a scientific technique of 
investigation. 

At the onset of the project facilities for the 
handling of delinquent or dependent juvenile 
cases were meagre. Neither detention nor board- 
ing homes were available; psychological tests 
did not exist: the recreational program was 
limited and spasmodic. Hence the policies fol- 
lowed and the facilities built up were the most 
expedient means of meeting the problems faced. 

(5) Treatment and Disposition of Cases.— 
Treatment of dependency and delinquency cases 
has not been too sharply differentiated, yet 
they are distinct. Commitment to an institution 
or making the child a ward of the court are the 
usual results of a dependency hearing; whereas 
the delinquency petition usually results in com- 
mitment to a state institution or private cor- 
rectional school or placing the child on probation. 

The juvenile officer assumes the role of “‘par- 
ent” to wards of the court in working out their 
adjustments. The child may be permitted to re- 
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main in his home and efforts may be made to 
remove the obstacles to his security. However, at 
times it becomes necessary to remove him to a 
boarding home. In these procedures it is assumed 
that the causes of his dependency lie outside of 
the child’s ability to correct. On the other hand, 
in placing the child on probation in delinquency 
cases, it is assumed that extraneous conditions 
have caused such insecurity or instability that, 
as a result, the child has formed antisocial be- 
havior patterns. Consequently, in treating delin- 
quency cases an attempt is made not only to 
remove undesirable environmental conditions, 
but also to assist in reconstructing the behavior 
patterns of the child. 

Knowing the type of treatment administered 
in the State correctional institutions, the general 
policy has been to keep children away from these 
institutions. With increasing confidence in the 
objectives and the changed techniques of the 
State institutions, in the future, perhaps, most 
of the youngsters now kept within the county 
would be sent to these places. Since such confi- 
dence is lacking, the best is done by the juvenile 
office to serve them through direct supervision 
within the county. 


Appraisal 


From the above recital of conditions it is clear 
that the experiment has yielded some favorable 
results. Within 3 years over 1,500 cases have been 
treated. Some of these cases were serious and re- 
quired much time, thought, money, and attention ; 
others were of minor nature, but if not handled 
properly in the early stages might have become 
major problems at considerable expense to the tax- 
payers. 

The Juvenile Board, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the women’s organizations, has 
unanimously endorsed the project and has gone 
on record as appreciating the results achieved 
and considers the project a community asset. The 
existing social agencies particularly have ob- 
served concrete achievements through the activi- 
ties of the juvenile office. 
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On the basis of such favorable reactions, ang 
after a realistic analysis of the machinery set into 
motion, the writer is of the opinion that the Klq. 
math County juvenile office has reached the point 


of self-direction and self-maintenance. The Uni. . 


versity has done its part in organizing the work 
and establishing it on a functioning basis. The 
time for weaning has arrived and with periodic 
remote supervision, undoubtedly the juvenile 
office will continue to perform its function effect. 
ively in the future. 


Conclusion and Recommendations 


On the basis of our experience, probation and 
parole are both less expensive and more effective 
in the care of juvenile delinquents. These pro- 
cedures could be carried on without elaborate 
State organization. Counties and cities with 
trained social workers could function more effici- 
ently than State-wide schemes. Of course, there 
are some counties which, on the basis of popula- 
tion alone, could not afford the expense of a 
trained juvenile officer. Two such counties could 
utilize the services of one officer. It is more demo- 
cratic to operate through county or intercounty 
officers who know their respective counties than 
through the State administrative setup. Moreover, 
these county juvenile officers, as presented above, 
although run according to accepted social work 
standards, do not need elaborate machinery and 
excessive overhead expenditures. 

Again, on the basis of our experiment in Kla- 
math County, it seems feasible to recommend the 
inauguration of similar juvenile offices in every 
county. Since the county judges as a rule possess 
neither the training nor the inclination to tackle 
delinquency cases, it would be in line with the 
interests of efficient county administration to 
delegate this function to those who are actually 
qualified. The selection of the officer, however, 
is no small consideration. Such appointments 
should not be made without an analysis of the 
county and specific community. Because this ad- 
monition has not been heeded, many efforts in 
behalf of the juveniles have been actually wasted. 


P ROBATION in rural communities should be undertaken by trained social 
workers and if the work must be combined with some other type of work, 


it should not be identified with the prosecution of cases, as are the positions 
of the clerk of the Court, police officer, or sheriff. 


—EpWIN J. CooLEy in Probation and Delinquency 
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A Yardstick for Measuring Probation 


By KARL HOLTON* 
Chief Probation Officer, County of Los Angeles 


O measure anything as complex as probation 
we need a special kind of yardstick. It is 
not sufficient to show that probation work is “so 
many cases long” and “so many dollars high,” or 
that the staff is “this large” and that each worker 
has “this many years of training.” In order to 
measure probation we need an instrument which 
will give us a qualitative as well as a quantitative 
appraisal—one that will measure both the abstract 
and the tangibles. We need a yardstick that will 
evaluate probation in terms of its governing law, 
its functions, objectives, and policies, its structural 
organization, its techniques and procedures, the 
professional qualifications and professional growth 
of its personnel, the skills, work performance, and 
morale of its staff, its relationships with the court 
and the community, and its success in effecting the 
adjustment of its probationers. 

The following guiding principles I consider 
essential “units of measurement” on our yardstick. 
Obviously, they do not cover all the significant 
points; nor are they listed in order of their im- 
portance. As units of measurement they not only 
serve as a measuring stick for self-examination, 
but also as goals for attainment. 


I. LAW UNDER WHICH THE DEPARTMENT OPERATES 


The first marker on our yardstick may well be. 


the law under which the probation department op- 
erates. In adult probation, does the law provide at 
least the following essentials: 

1. Is provision made for presentence investiga- 
tions and for written reports to the court which the 
judge must read and consider? 

2. Is the law sufficiently flexible to permit the 
Widest intelligent use of probation, or does it bar 
Probation for various categories of offenses and 
Prevent the use of imprisonment and fines as con- 
ditions of probation (thus virtually barring many 
defendants whom the court cannot conscientiously 
telease on probation without some period of in- 
carceration)? 

8. In the juvenile court does the law conform 
to the standard juvenile-court act recommended 
by the National Probation Association? 

corn April 1, 1948 Mr. Holton will leave the Probation Office of the 


Los Angeles to devote full time to California’s newly created 
Youth Correction Authority as a member of the Board. 


Does it provide for private hearings: ot 

for detention only after investigation by the pro- 
bation officer, and then only after court order; 

for juvenile court jurisdiction over parents or 
others who contribute to a child’s delinquency; 
‘ for cnn in a proper detention home, and never ’ 
n a jail; 

for an adequate staff properly paid; 

for necessary clinical facilities, foster homes, and 
specialized institutions; 

for complete investigations and written reports for 
the court’s use before any disposition is made of a 
case; 

for periodic reviews of cases under the court’s 
supervision; 

for the hearing of girls’ cases by women referees; 

for the investigation and supervision of girls 
cases by women officers; 

for the ice tegesa of children by the careful avoid- 
ance of publicity, by informal hearings, and by avoid- 
ing jury trials; 

for the keeping of adequate records; 

for legal provisions enabling the judge and pro- 
bation officer to develop special treatment facilities? 


II. PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


The second marker on our yardstick for pro- 
bation concerns the personnel practices of a proba- 
tion department. 

1. Is the probation staff selected from well 
qualified persons through a merit system? Does the 
staff have tenure of office? Are salaries adequate to 
meet the needs of persons working in a professional 
field? 

2. Does the department offer opportunities for 
advancement and for professional training? Does 
it afford an opportunity for professional growth? 
Does it foster in-service training programs and de- 
velop contacts with nearby universities and obtain 
their help in meeting staff educational needs? | 

3. Does the department have an intelligently 
planned program for personnel recruitment? Does 
it endeavor to bring in young, well educated men 
and women just beginning their work in the pro- 
bation field, and at the same time recruit mature 
experienced workers who are necessary in order to 
have a staff which is adequate and well balanced? 
Are personnel standards adhered to or conven- 
iently ignored? 


III. POLICIES OF THE COURT AND PROBATION STAFF 


The third marker on our yardstick pertains 
to attitudes and policies of the court and the pro- 
bation staff. 
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1. Do the probation officer and staff remember 
that after all they are only the arm of the court, 
that it is their duty to help the court formulate 
its adult probation or child-care program, and that 
it is also their duty to carry out a court order 
after it is made, both in spirit and in letter? Do 
the probation officers accept their responsibility 
to the community, to protect the community from 
individuals who cannot safely be allowed freedom? 
Do they also recognize their responsibility to as- 
sist the individual in every possible way to become 
a useful, self-respecting, law-abiding citizen? Do 
they realize that these two concepts go hand in 
glove, and that neither one can be neglected or 
overlooked? 

2. Does the department have inspirational 
leadership? Is it accepted as one of the major 
social agencies in the community and are its 
counsel, recommendations, and programs given 
thoughtful and serious consideration by the govern- 
mental boards and by the courts to whom they 
are referred? 

3. Is the department organized so that both 
authority and responsibility are delegated to sub- 
ordinates? Are subordinates given an opportunity 
for advancement? Are policies and procedures put 
in written form so that they may be readily under- 
stood by all concerned? : 

4. Is there a definite, persistent effort to ob- 
tain real staff participation in formulating policies, 
or are all decisions made by the executive and 
handed down to the staff without any real attempt 
to find out whether some person in the depart- 
ment may have a better plan? 

5. Are officers free to work out policies and 
decisions for the best interests of the individual 
and the community, or are they hampered by 
political considerations or political pressure? 

6. Can we give a child the care he really 
needs, or do we have to return him to an unfit 
home in order to cut down costs? 

7. After many years in probation work do 
we still really believe in the principles of probation, 
or do we merely go through the motions because 
it is our job? Are we as much interested in the boy 
or girl, or man or woman, who comes to us today 
as we were in the first case we ever had, or do we 
consider it just another case and remain indifferent 
to the human emotions and tragedies involved? 
Are we really objective in arriving at case decisions, 
or are we influenced one way or another by our 
own prejudices and personal reactions? Are we 
willing to face frankly the limitations of probation, 
or do we seek to be all things to all men, neglecting 
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essential responsibilities while attempting tasks out. 
side our field? Is each new case a challenge to 
our skill and understanding, or just another job 
to get out of the way? Do we keep abreast of recent 
developments in our field through professional read. 
ing, through brush-up courses, through in-service 
training, or do we stop our studies when we get 
our job? Do we assimilate new ideas without losing 
a balanced perspective, or do we go off the deep 
end with every new theory that comes along? 

8. Is the judge of the juvenile court sincerely 
interested in the welfare of children and in building 
a better community, even to the extent where he 
is willing to sacrifice chances for professional ad- 
vancement in order to spend the time in the ju- 
venile court required to really understand and 
develop an adequate court system? Is the juvenile. 
court judge willing to accept as a reality that 
children who come to the attention of the court 
are only a small portion of the children in the 
entire community; that they come from the con- 
munity and must return to it; that even while 
they are wards of the court most of them will go 
back into the community to attend its schools, its 
churches, its theaters, its playgrounds, and use all 


of the other communty facilities that other children 
use? 


IV. RELATIONSHIP WITH THE COMMUNITY 


Our next marker measures the effectiveness 
of our relationship with other agencies and groups 
in the community whose help we must have if 
our services are to be of any value. 

1. In our relationship to these agencies are the 
judges assigned to the juvenile courts really willing 
to participate in community planning for all of the 
children? 

2. Is the juvenile-court judge willing to work 
with relatives, social agencies, institution heads, 
school officials, the police, the sheriff, women’s 
clubs, recreational leaders, boys’ and girls’ club 
leaders, church representatives, and other organized 
groups who are striving to provide special facil- 
ities for children with exceptional needs and trying 
to make the community a better place in which 
to live? 

3. Is the juvenile-court judge willing to plan 
his program with key persons interested in these 
problems, and is he willing to adjust the program 
of the juvenile court to meet community needs! 

4. Is the judge hearing adult cases in the 
criminal court willing to permit the probation 
officer to submit complete, unbiased reports with 
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the best recommendations which the probation 
officer can make, taking into consideration the 
defendant’s history, personality, and placement 
facilities available? Is the judge of the criminal 
court, after receiving and considering such reports, 
willing to accept the responsibility which is his to 
make the order he deems right and just, irres- 


pective of whether it agrees with the probation’ 


officer’s recommendation, or happens to please some 
momentarily clamorous group? Is the judge of the 
criminal court willing to sit down with community 
leaders and help plan programs which will be bene- 
ficial to the court, to the community, and to the 
men and women who come before him? 

5. As probation officers do we really under- 
stand that the preventive phases of the work are 
by far the most important and that every effort 
must be made to coordinate the department’s work 
with that of the schools, churches, social agencies, 
crime-prevention bureaus, and lay groups in the 
community who are devoting their lives to com- 


munity betterment? Is there a conscious effort on 
the part of the administration of the probation 
department to participate in community planning 
and to endeavor to meet the needs of other agencies 
who require the services of the court and probat on 
department? Does the department aid in the de- 
velopment of new legislation which will improve or 
facilitate its work? Is there a willingness to sub- 
jugate selfish interest and to honestly strive to 
cooperate with all of the various groups who must 
work together in order to get effective results? 
Are we really considering the interest of our clients 
first? Do we plan with others to develop the spe- 
cialized facilities needed in order to adequately 
study, treat, and place persons under our care? 
Are we as willing to give help to other agencies 
on our cases as we are to ask them for help on ours? 
Do we fail to read other agencies’ records because 
it is “too much trouble’? Is probation just a job 
to us, or is it a challenge to make a real contribution 
to the welfare of the community? 


LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF . 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General 


1, May the court, after the probation period has started 
to run, extend the period of probation without a showing 
hd <y probationer has violated the conditions of pro- 

n 


Section 1 of the Probation Act (U. S. Code, Title 18, 
Section 724) confers on the court plenary and unlimited 
power to review or modify any condition of probation, or 
to change the period of probation. The only limitation on 
this authority is that the period of probation together 
with any extension thereof, shall not exceed 5 years. This 
provision necessarily implies that there is no other re- 
striction or qualification on the power conferred on the 
court in this respect. Consequently the court may extend 
the period of probation, subject to the 5-year maximum 
limitation, without any showing that the probationer has 
Violated the conditions of probation, Burns v. United 
States, 287 U. S. 216, 221. It is entirely conceivable that 
cases may arise in which the Court may deem it desirable 
to extend the period of probationary supervision over a 
defendant, ever. though he has complied with all of the 
conditions of the probation order. 

2. If there is a sentence of imprisonment and probation, 
each on different counts of an indictment, and the probation 
Part of the order is silent as to when probation is to begin, 
When does probation take effect: (a) immediately; (b) 
upon release from imprisonment; or (c) upon the expira- 
tion of the sentence on the imprisonment count? 

At one time there was a difference of opinion among 

he circuits on the question whether in the case of an in- 

‘tment consisting of several counts, a sentence of im- 
prisonment may be imposed on one or more counts, and 
a defendant placed on probation on other counts. The 
yenth Cireuit held that such a sentence was proper, White 
hsteigleder, 37 F. (2d) 858, while the Second Circuit 
i d the contrary, United States v. Greenhaus, 85 F. (2d) 

6. This conflict of authorities was resolved by the Su- 


preme Court in Frad v. Kelly, 302 U. S. 312, which assumed 


that such sentences were valid, and, therefore, may be 
said to have overruled the Greenhaus case by implication. 
It has also been recognized that the court may expressly | 
provide that probation shall commence immediately and 
thereby make. the period of probation run concurrently 
with the term of imprisonment on other counts, Burns v. 
United States, 287 U. S. 217. There appears to have been 
no authoritative decision, however, on the question whether 
in the event that the judgment is silent on this point, the 
period of probation should commence immediately, or 
should start only after the completion of imprisonment on 
other counts of the same indictment. It is consequently 
impracticable to give a categorical answer to the precise 
question at this time. It is necessary to await some judicial 
determination of this point. In view of this difficulty, 
however, courts should be encouraged to make a definite. 
statement whether they intend the sentence of probation 
to run concurrently with or consecutively after a term of 
imprisonment imposed on other counts. 

As to the precise situation presented in the question,. 
attention may properly be called to the rule that if the 
court is silent on the point, sentences on separate counts 
of the same indictment are presumed to be concurrent 
instead of consecutive, and it may be argued that this. 
rule should apply in this instance. On the other hand, the 
reason for the rule is that no person should be deprived 
of his liberty and imprisoned for any longer period than 
that definitely prescribed by a judgment of a court. This 
doctrine does not apply to a situation where some of the 
multiple sentences are to imprisonment and one or more. 
are for probation. It may be argued that probation is in-. 
consistent with imprisonment and that, therefore, unless. 
the court makes it quite clear that it intended probation. 
to begin immediately, there is good ground for conclud- 
ing that it is the intention of the court that probation. 
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risonment. As stated above, however, it is impracticable 

the present state of the law to reach a definite con- 
clusion on this subject. 

3. If a defendant is released from imprisonment either 
on parole or on conditional release and is also on probation 
at the same time on another count of the indictment, does 
the Parole Board or the court, or both, have jurisdiction 
over a violation? 

If the defendant is released from imprisonment either 
on parole or on conditional release and at the same time 


and the Parole Board have concurrent jurisdiction, since 
the same conduct of the defendant may be a violation both 
of probation and of parole. For example, the Parole 
Board may cause the defendant to be rearrested and re- 
committed to the institution whence he was released, and 
the court may revoke his probation and sentence him to 
imprisonment. If both the Parole Board and the court 
take action and the nature of the two orders is such that 
they cannot be executed simultaneously, that order which 
was issued first should be executed first. The following 
suppositious case would illustrate this conclusion. Let us 
assume that the defendant is sentenced to imprisonment 
for 2 years on one count and to probation for 2 years on 
another count, and that he is released on parole after he 
has been imprisoned for 1 year. For 1 year thereafter he 
will be subject both to parole and probation. Assume 
further that he violates his parole and that the Parole 
Board orders him rearrested and recommited to serve the 
balance of his sentence. Let us assume that the court re- 
vokes probation and imposes, say, a sentence of 6 months 
in jai! on the count on which the defendant had originally 
been placed on probation. Under the circumstances, the 
defendant would complete the service of his original sen- 
tence and then would be required to serve the sentence im- 
posed on revocation of probation. On the other hand, if 
the court had acted first, the defendant would first serve 


the second sentence, and then be returned to complete 
the original term of imprisonment pursuant to order of the 
Parole Board. 

4. When a juvenile defendant is placed on probation after 
a plea of guilty under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act, is he subject to the penalty for the substantive offense 
er mae if such penalty would extend beyond his minor- 


This question is answered in the negative. If after the 
case is disposed of under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act, an rage is made to prosecute the defendant for the 
substantive offense which formed the basis of the finding 
of juvenile delinquency, a serious question would arise 
whether such prosecution is: barred by the double jeopardy 

rovision of the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. 
This was one of the considerations that the draftsmen of 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act had in mind in 
drawing that provision of the Act which accords to the 
Attorney General the option of prosecuting a juvenile 
under the regular procedure (U. S. Code, Title 18, Sec. 
922). For example, a juvenile 17 years old who commits a 
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bank robbery might well be prosecuted under the regular 
procedure instead of under the Federal Juvenile Delin. 
quency Act, because if the latter course is used he cannot 
be committed for a longer period than his minority 
Situations of this type necessitate the discretionary power 
vested in the Attorney General to elect whether to pros. 
ecute a juvenile under the regular procedure or under the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act. | 

5. (a) Has a probation officer the power of arrest over 
one of his probationers outside of the district for which 


‘he is appointed to serve? 
is subject to probation on another count, both the court — 


(b) Has a probation officer the power to arrest g 
person placed on probation in another district to the 
resident officer and transferred to him by the first officer 
for supervision? 


(c) Has a probation officer the power to arrest a per. 
son placed on probation to him by a court in a district 
other than the one which he serves? 

(d) Is a warrant necessary in any of the above cir. 
cumstances? 

The law governing the matters to which the questio 
refers is found in Section 2 of the Probation ‘Act (U. , 
Code, Title 18, Sec. 725). The statute is not as clear as it 
might be. There is no doubt that the probation officer for 
the district in which the defendant was placed on probation 
may arrest the defendant without a warrant “wherever 
found.” Consequently subdivision (a) is answered in the 
affirmative. Su division (b) is also answered in the affirm. 
ative because in that event the probation officer to 
whom a probationer is transferred for supervision has 
the same power as the original officer to whom the de- 
fendant was placed on probation. In response to sub- 
division (c), if the court places a defendant on probation 
to a probation officer in another district, presumably be- 
cause the defendant intends to reside in the other district, 
it would seem that the probation officer has the same 
authority over the probationer as he would have had if he 
had been appointed by the court which placed the defen- 
dant on probation. Answering subdivision (d), no warrant 
is needed in any of-the foregoing circumstances. A war- 
rant appears to be necessary only if the defendant is be- 
ing arrested by a probation officer who does not have 
charge of the case, either by the original order of pro- 
bation or by transfer. A warrant is also necessary if the 
defendant is being arrested after the expiration of the 
probation period. 

6. In the absence of a United States Marshal, or his 
deputy, has a probation officer the power to commit to 
jail a probationer arrested without a warrant, and, if so, 
may the United States Marshal pay the jail expenses from 
the appropriation, “Support of United States Prisoners? 


This question is answered in the affirmative. It frequent- 
ly happens that law-enforcement officers arrest a person 
without a warrant and lodge him in jail and then notify 
the marshal. The necessary papers must be thereafter 
filed, in order to justify the marshal in paying the jail 
expenses from the appropriation for the “Support of 
United States Prisoners.” 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Reviewed by EUGENE W. GREEN, M. D. 


“Kleptomania and other Psychopathic Crimes,” by Fritz 
Wittels, M. D., (October, 1942). One must recognize a 
rational as well as irrational component in every 
crime, the rational being apparent and objective, the ir- 
rational being apparently unexplainable. From the psycho- 
analytic viewpoint, money, which is a powerful motivating 
factor in crime, is symbolic of food, power, love, or dirt. 
The kleptomaniac does not steal money; rather trinkets, 
or clothing, or trash, all of which are symbolic of money. 
Several qualities are prominently seen among psycho- 
pathic criminals from the analyst’s point of view. One 
or both parents have often been lost during the vital 
formative years of childhood. This results in an abnormal 
development of the Oedipus complex and in a faulty con- 
cept of the biological polarity of male and female. This 
faulty discrimination of opposite polarities is reflected 
throughout the psychopath’s personality, as in love and 
hate (murder), mine and yours (theft), true and false 
(lying). Another characteristic of the psychopath is his 
dynamic behavior in contrast to the neurotic who lives 
through his dreams. Psychoanalysis unfortunately has 
not been very successful in the treatment of psychopaths 
because of failure of transference. Redevelopment of the 
faulty superego therefore becomes a complex and difficult 
task. 


“The Alcoholic Traffic Offender,” by Lowell S. Selling, 
M. D., (October, 1942). Studies of traffic offenders at the 
Psychiatric Clinic of the Recorder’s Court in Detroit 
have revealed many interesting findings. Two types of 
alcoholic drivers are confronted: the young adults not re- 
garded as chronic, and the older chronic alcoholics. Both 
types do considerable driving and cause considerable 
grief, Chronic alcoholics, even when not under the in- 
fluence of liquor, seem to have personality defects which 
lead them into repeated difficulties in driving. There is 
unfortunately a lack of organized attitude on the part of 
law-enforcement agencies toward the whole problem. As 
demonstrated by the high degree of recidivism and fre- 
quent appearances these individuals make in court, our 
past methods of heavy fines and stern punishment have 
proved ineffective in handling the problem. 


PROBATION 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“A New Day for Neglected Children in India,” by 
Marjorie Bell (December, 1942). “Children become delin- 
quent in India for the same reasons that they become de- 
linquent in our own country; the basic problems which 
grow out of human relations and human needs are the 
same In every society.” Delinquency studies have shown 

t drunkenness, sexual immorality of parents, gambling, 
quarreling at home, lack of religious influence, inconsis- 
tent discipline, and insecurity are causes of misbehavior 
n India’s children. Community influence on its youth is 
often unwholesome, schools| are unsatisfactory, recre- 
ational facilities are limited, homes are frequently vicious 
or poverty-stricken, religious and communal agencies are 

tganized and uncoordinated. 


Success of probation, in India as elsewhere, depends on 

cs factors: the personality of the worker, the coop- 

_ of the home, the response of the children on pro- 
on, and the resources of the community. 
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“The Riddle of Human Nature,” by J. D. Reichard (Dec- 
ember, 1942). “Everyone has frustrations and conflicts. 
Why some personalities: succumb to them while others use 
them as stepping stones to success is the real riddle of 
human behavior.” No answer to that riddle is yet avail- 
able but the author looks to organic rather than “psycho- 
genic” explanations for the satisfactory solutions. 

This presentation centers around a study of the possible 
causes, characteristic behavior patterns, and treatment 
of those “vulnerable” crippled, stupid, lonely, queer, 
moody, frustrated, and perverse personalities, as classi- 
fied by Dr. Menninger. 

“The Year’s Work and the Look Ahead,” by Charles L. 
Chute (December, 1942). Problems affecting probation 
and parole work, as war time increases in juvenile delin- 
quency, depletion of professional staffs, and acceptance of 
offenders for military service are discussed. The National 
Probation Association’s programs involving advisory 
services to communities, studies and reorganizations of 
juvenile courts, conferences, assistance in preparing leg- 
islation, promotion of improved standards of probation 
and parole, new publications, and advisory councils are 
cunenienth and 1943’s challenge to probation and parole is 

orecast. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRANK, Pu. D. 


“Mental Health Problems in a War Production Area,” by 
Joseph Andriola (October, 1942). The data of this article 
are based on the work of the Family Service Bureau in 
Muskegon, Michigan, an active war production center. 
The most frequent problems coming to this Bureau were 
marital discord, budgeting difficulties, broken homes, 
mothers working in war industry, sexual deviations, dis- 
crimination against aliens. 

Although the war is not a fundamental cause of these 
difficulties, it does seem to enhance the possibilities of 
breakdown in individuals who were predisposed to break- 
down in the first place. Suggestions for therapeutic 
measures in meeting these problems include: prevention 
of fatigue among war workers; consumer education; em- 
ployment of case workers in industries employing women 
and mothers; and adequate supervised recreational facili- 
ties and programs. 

“Mental Health in Corrective Institutions,” by Ralph 
S. Banay (October, 1942). Prison life augments the mental 
and emotional difficulties that may have been responsible 
for the individual’s offenses in the first place. One of the 
important functions of the prison is to sustain and improve 
the prisoner’s mental health.The task of a mental health 
clinic in a prison is much more complex than that of a 
similar clinic in the community. From the viewpoint of 
mental health, prisons are today in the same position 
mental hospitals were one hundred years ago. 

The author argues for a scientific plan of rehabilitation 
beginning with the proper segregation and housing of 
convicts, the use of mental hygiene, the improvement of 
personnel, social service departments, and education. The 
prison represents a great field for laboratory experience: 
in criminology and psychiatry. 

“The Sense of Guilt in its Relation to Treatment Work 
with Offenders,” by R. L. Jenkins (October, 1942). This. 
article discusses the importance of a sense of guilt in the 
offender if reformation is to be expected. The sense of 
guilt is not to be confused with the fear of consequences. 
The sense of guilt which is more akin to shame arises from 
an internal discrepancy between one’s estimation of one’s: 
conduct and one’s standards of conduct. There is no tech- 
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nical term in psychiatry nor in the whole language that so 
well describes the state of mind that is favorable to the 
constructive adjustment of the offender as the word 
“repentant.” Repentance is a sense of guilt plus a resolu- 
tion to do better. The presence or development of some 
degree of repentance is necessary if any real reconstruc- 
tive work with offenders is to be expected. 

The conditions responsible for the absence or inadequacy 
of a sense of guilt in the offender are listed: (1) lack of 
standards of behavior; (2) lack of understanding of social 
standards; (3) distorted standards of behavior; (4) fail- 
ure to relate standards of behavior to actual conduct; and 
(5) emotional flatness or lack of feeling. The major portion 
of the article is devoted to certain treatment problems 
relating to the guilt sense. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 


AND CRIMINOLOGY 
Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Defect in the Youth Correction Authority Act,” by 
John F. Perkins (July-August, 1942). Judge Perkins of the 
Juvenile Court at Boston, taking cognizance of the fact 
that present methods of sentencing offenders are inade- 
quate, and while favoring extension of the use of an in- 
determinate sentence law, nevertheless points out the 
defects inherent in the Youth Correction Authority Act 
as advocated by the American Law Institute. 

Section 29 (2) provides: “The Authority shall discharge 
such persons as soon as in its: opinion there is reasonable 
probability that he can be given full liberty without danger 
to the public.” It is to this section that Judge Perkins 
objects, stating that the Authority does not require ob- 
jective evidence in forming its opinion for release of an 
offender. Under such conditions discrimination will result 
causing resentment upon the part of the offender, and 
making difficult his adjustment after release. 

It is suggested that a merit system of penology should 
form the basis of any sentencing act and as a foundation 
certain definite standards should be prescribed and form- 
ulated on the same basis that standards have been de- 
veloped in law, medicine, civil service, engineering, and 
social service. 

The author concludes by stating that “the need for im- 
provement in our penal methods is extreme. But the ex- 
tremity of the need does not put virtue into a defective 
remedy, and if we keep arousing enthusiasm for reforms 
which misfire, we shall destroy enthusiasm for reform 
which will work.” 


“Wartime Delinquency,” by Eleanor T. Glueck (July- 
August, 1942). Limiting her discussion to juvenile delin- 


quency and taking note of the marked increase of offenses - 


by youth in England during the war, Dr. Glueck discusses 
the causes and the controls exercised to curb such rise. 
Suggestions are outlined for steps to be followed in the 
United States to prevent the inevitable rise in delinquency 
in this country. “Not only is it necessary to preserve wel- 
fare service, but to expand them to include areas not 
previously reached by such programs.” Besides the many 
methods discussed in the article looking toward the en- 
listment of cooperation by youth in a direct way in the war 
effort, the suggestion is made that military camps be set 
up for juvenile offenders “where they would be trained 
with the same discipline as ordinary soldiers and paid a 
nominal sum. At a certain age they could be drafted as 
sufficiently trained soldiers into the army.” Research in- 
dicates that delinquents respond well in the armed forces, 
and the thought bears further exploration especially in 
view of the increasing shortages in probation, parole, and 
institutional personnel. 

The author concludes that there are approaches for 
controlling delinquencies in wartime not covered in her 
article, but one that is most evident is the need for 
“centering in some group the responsibility for stimula- 
ting, working out, and carrying through the necessary 
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preventive programs.” Such a program should be spe. 
fically directed toward juvenile delinquency contro} and 


not made a part of a general plan for promotion of chi; 
welfare services. 


“Delinquency and Crime in Wartime,” by Victor 4 
Evjen, Assistant Chief of Probation, Administrative (fig, 
of the United States Courts, Washington, D. C. (July. 
August, 1942). Those of us engaged in the prevention anj 
treatment of delinquency and crime are especially cop. 
cerned at this time about the criminological implications 
of war. Mr. Evjen ably surveys the subject in the light 
of the past and present World War periods and anticipates 
that in war time the crime rate of adult offenders wij] 
remain relatively unchanged, or even show a downwar( 
trend, while that of juvenile delinquents will increase. 

The more significant causes for the increase of juvenile 
delinquency in wartime England are population move. 
ments, evacuations, broken homes, shelter life, blackouts, 
insecurity, increased demands for labor, the closing of 
schools and recreation centers, nonoccupation of time, and 
the appearance of new temptations when customary par. 
ental and community controls are nonexistent. With man 
of these conditions now existing in the United States the 
role of the probation and parole officer becomes increas- 
ingly important. Any retrenchment in the work of pro- 
bation, parole and institutional programs during this per- 
iod would be short-sighted if not disastrous, for “in war- 
time, all social welfare programs should be re-enforced; 
not weakened.” 

The keynote of this article is well summed up in Mr. 
Evjen’s final thought: “The measure of probation’s and 
parole’s contribution to the defense of the home front is 
the measure of its continuing strength in the years ahead.” 


“Supreme Court Decisions on Federal Criminal Pro- 
cedure,” by Lester B. Orfield, Professor of Law, University 
of Nebraska (September-October, 1942). This article, 
written by a member of the United States Supreme Court 
Advisory Committee on Rules of Criminal Procedure, is 
a compilation of Supreme Court Decisions pertaining to 
criminal and civil contempt. The question of the difference 
between criminal and civil contempt alone has been a 
cause of much contention in the past; in this regard and 
in illustration of the real value of this article as a work 
of reference, we have quoted the classic statement of Mr. 
Justice Brewer in Bessette vs. Conkey Company (24 Su- 
preme Court 665, 666) “Proceedings for contempts are of 
two classes, those prosecuted to preserve the power and 
vindicate the dignity of the Courts and to punish for dis- 
obedience of their orders, and those instituted to preserve 
and enforce rights of private parties to suits, and to com- 
pel obedience to orders and decrees made to enforce the 
rights and administer the remedies to which the Court has 
found them to be entitled. The former are criminal and 
punitive in their nature, and the government, the Courts, 
and the people are interested in their prosecution. The 
latter are civil, remedial and coercive in their nature, and 
the parties chiefly in interest in their conduct and prosecu- 
tion are the individuals whose private rights and remedies 
they were instituted to protect or enforce.” : 

Professor Orfield’s comprehensive and concise review 
adds further clarification to a subject which although not 
too frequently encountered, is nonetheless complex and 
of real significance. 


“When a Soldier Breaks the Law,” by David Geeting 
Monroe, Director of Research and Information, North- 
western University Traffic Institute (September-October, 
1942). Civil and military authorities must establish and 
maintain the closest cooperation with one another if a 
minimum of conflict is to be experienced when a soldier 
breaks the law. The hostility of English speaking peoples 
to an unfettered military rule and their defense of the 
rights of man have developed procedures whereby the 
soldier who breaks the law may be justly punished, but 
ofttimes intricate problems arise as to the jurisdictions 
empowered to discipline him and the penalties which may 
be imposed. 
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Entry into the armed services of the United States 
submits the soldier to the control of the Congress, the 
President, and the laws and customs of the Army, but it 
does not free him of his obligations and responsibilities 
as a citizen. Any act which tends to bring disgrace or 
reproach upon the military service subjects the violator 
to the penalties of military law, regardless of whether 
done in the performance of military duties or arising from 
social relations, private enterprise, or civil position. But 
where a soldier violates the military law of the United 
States, and that of a State as well, the offender is pun- 
ishable both as a citizen subject to the laws of the State 
wherein the offense was committed and also as a soldier 
subject to military law. As to this the articles of war 
provide that, except in times of war, the commanding 
oficer is required to use his utmost endeavor to deliver 
over the accused to civil authorities. Although in time of 
war this obligation does not exist, nevertheless, as a 
tactical matter, military authorities turn the offender 
over to civil authorities if the offense against the civil 
community is of such seriousness as to “serve to disqualify 
him for military service and association with upright and 
honorable men.” 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, Pu. D. 


The November number of the Journal is a special 
issue devoted to ‘“The Impacts of War on American Life.” 
All the articles are very interesting reading, and are heart- 
ily reeommended to anyone who is interested in social] 
problems in general and social therapathy in particular, 

“Population and Vital Phenomena,” by Philip M. 
Hauser. The war will probably leave demographic scars, 
such as gaps in the age structure, a surplus of marriageable 
women, an appreciable number of disabled men, and a 
distorted internal distribution of population. The ‘‘cake of 
custom,” will be further disturbed with an attendant social 
unrest, a widespread diffusion of contraception, a down- 
ward trend of fertility, and a decrease in rate of population 
growth. Population problems will be the major social prob- 
lems of postwar adjustment. 


“The Effect of War on the American Family,” by 
Ernest W. Burgess. Some of the observable effects of war 
on the family are withdrawal of young men from civilian 
into military life, followed by an increase of socially dis- 
approved forms of behavior; entrance of women into in- 
dustry followed by neglect of small children and an increase 
in juvenile delinquency. Some of the more subtle effects 
of war are growth of the companionship type of family, 
further rise in status of women, additional shedding of 
family functions, greater governmental provision for family 
security, additional liberalization of sex morality and an 
increase in family instability as the family shifts from the 
Institutional to the companionship type. 

“The Impact of the War on Religion in America,” by 
F. Ernest Johnson. The pacifist movement had become so 
strong within Protestantism that there is today much less 

position than in 1917 to interpret the war as a religious 

crusade, but there is evidence of a deepening spiritual mood 
Particularly in the armed forces. 
“The Impact of the War on Labor and Industry,” by 
Nels Anderson and Nathaniel H. Rogg. For sometime 
o has been a trend in the direction of greater authority 
Y government over labor and industry which wartime 
control has strengthened, and this trend is very likely to 
fatinne after the war with less of the former free agency 
or both labor and industry. 


Pr “The Impact of War on ‘Crime, Delinquency, and 
ostitution,” by Walter C. Reckless. It should not be 
a that war has had or will have a direct causative 


> oaqgarn to criminal behavior. The reason is that war 
rings wit 


Hie 1 it new conditions, new regulations and new 
Policies which act as checks on criminal behavior. There 
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has been so far little increase in crime in the United States. 
Even arson and sabotage have not yet increased, and the 
expected rise in juvenile delinquency has not occurred. 
Open prostitution has not flourished because of the new 
national policy of vice control around camps and war- 
production centers. However, some increase in violation of 
specific war regulations can be expected. 


‘War and Personality Disorganization,” by H. Warren 
Dunham. It is yet too early to measure the effect of war 
in the terms of broken minds and warped personalities. 
In two coastal States admissions to mental hospitals have 
slightly increased, while in the Middle West the trend is 
downward. This may be slightly related to the war. The 
development of mental afflictions are offset wherever the 
national morale is high. 


THE FAMILY 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“The Impact of the War on Family Life,” by Frieda 
Romalis (October, 1942) is a report of a cursory case-work 
study in St. Louis, Mo., led by a psychiatrist, during the 
spring of 1942 and participated in by representatives from 
private and public welfare agencies. It consisted chiefly 
of a discussion of the emotional reactions of certain types 
of clients to economic and social disorganization brought 
about by war. 

Cases discussed fell primarily into two groups: (1) 
cases of love affairs with soldiers, and (2) cases of mother- 
son relationships. No definite conclusions were reached. In 
publishing the report the Committee believed that the 
material discussed might be useful to other professional 
workers and helpful to volunteer case workers. 

_ This particular report, the first of a series of three, deals 
with “‘Reactions to Change and Crisis.” Though it is interest- 
ing and constructive, it seems to be primarily a theoretical 
discussion of abstract emotional factors. Had this dis- 
cussion of reactions to change and crisis been supplemented 
with illustrative material, it probably would have greater 
interpretative value for voluntary and semi-professional 
case workers. 


“The Impact of War on Family Life,’ by Adelaide 
K. Zitello (November, 1942) is the second of a series of 
three articles (see review of October issue) and is concerned 
with mother-son relationships. The author’s method of 
presentation is exclusively case history illustrations and 
discussions. Her avowed objective is merely to point out 
and identify, for the benefit of persons engaged in case 
work, certain abnormal personality reactions of mothers 
whose sons have been inducted into the armed forces. The 
illustrative case histories and their analyses are based on 
the psychiatric social work approach. No definite conclusions 
are drawn from the study. 

“Effects on Case Work Services of Socio-Political 
Factors in the Negro’s Life,” by Leora L. Conner (November, 
1942) is a potent and tactfully prepared article. Miss 
Conner is General Secretary of the Family Welfare Agency 
at Memphis, Tenn. Though the general nature of the subject: 
is one that for many years has been considered danger- 
ously controversial, she presents it with an exceptional 
sense of exploratory realism and balanced perspective. The 
chief topics dealt with are social work problems growing 
out of economic and racial discriminations in housing, 
health facilities, employment, legal machinery, and ed-- 
ucation. 

The author concludes that since the socio-political en- 
vironment of the Negro client is abnormally restricted. 
through resources, we must recognize the limitations of 
the case work method in modifying it. In recognizing these 
limitations, we should not lose sight of the fact that the 
Negro client is an individual, and when dealt with as an. 
individual, the fact of his color loses its weight. When 
there is a meeting of minds and unity of purpose, the color 
barrier can be more easily bridged than when interest is. 
directed toward the controversial social aspects. 
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YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


Can Be Read With Great. Profit 


Social Control. By Paul H. Landis. Chicago: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., 1939. Pp. xxii, 507. $3.75. 


Social control, as a general social discipline, was slow 
to develop in this country, but it has finally arrived. 
Landis’s work on this subject is an excellent presentation 
of the material from the viewpoint of the psychological 
and the institutional factors involved, as well as from the 
standpoint of the guidance and formation of youth in 
adjustment to the prevailing social order. This last aspect 
is covered especially in Parts IV to VI and occupies three- 
fifths of the volume. With it we shall deal in this review. 

The Peg a problem is considered from the 
standpoints of building and maintaining the social order. 
In connection with the building processes, ceremonial, 
ritual, codes, traditions, superstituous fears, and fashions 
are discussed. In connection with maintenance of order, 
the relative values of nonresistance, force, intimidation, 
taboos, laughter, ridicule, and public opinion are estimated. 
Punishment is not considered in detail, nor are the agencies 
of the juvenile court and probation. But considerable 
discussion (practically the whole of Part IV) is devoted 
to the values of law and government as controls in com- 
parison with other institutions, such as the family, the 
church, education, economic factors, and cultural patterns 
in general. It is significant of the value of the viewpoint of 
the book that it places the larger emphasis upon the form- 
ative and guidance functions of institutions rather than 
upon the corrective aspects. The author has a thoroughly 
modern and constructive point of view and is more in- 
terested in the building of good character in an adaptable 
and intelligent personality than he is in salvaging or 
reeducating a distorted a - This is, of course, as 
it should be; for sociology, like medicine, should turn 
to the problem of character building and the prevention 
of ills more than to their cure. A successful society from 
the standpoint of social control is one which reduces ac- 
cident, disease, social maladjustment (including poverty 
and crime), and personality distortion to a minimum. 

However, our society is not as yet well controlled and, 
as the author shows clearly, many personality distortions 
and social maladjustments do occur (Part VI). We think, 
therefore, that his book might have been somewhat im- 
proved by the addition of one or more chapters on the 
specific work of the juvenile court, and other correctional 
and reeducative institutions and agencies, as means to 
human guidance and help. However, as it is, the book 
can be read with great profit by workers in these fields, 
the more so because it does emphasize just those things 
they are likely to omit in their training and it omits or 
treats lightly those things they are accustomed to receive 
from other sources. 


Washington University L. L. BERNARD 


Overview of the Field of General Psychology 


Handbook of General Psychology. By W. B. 
Pillsbury and L. A. Pennington. New York: Dry- 
den Press, 1942. Pp. 400. $1.35. 


Professor Pillsbury has been identified for more than 
a generation with the exposition of psychology that com- 


bines the stress on fundamentals with unusual clarity of 
expression. The present text with the joint authorship 
continues in many particulars the great tradition. 

The volume aims to give an overview of the field of 
general psychology; it will serve to organize the broad 


teading of many who have lost the integrated view of the 
science as a whole or who have permitted their thought 
‘to run too exclusively along specialized fields. The 400 
‘pages are, of course, not intended to summarize all that 
is known, and many will want to supplement the volume 
with some of the excellent annotated readings suggested 
jin connection with each topic. Key words and prominent 


names are starred, possibly too liberally, for refer, 
definitions and discussions in separate 
The limitations of such a book are in the main those 
that inhere in the plan itself. In a broad survey the points 
at which a science grows and the areas that are under. 
going reorganization cannot be adequately presented due 
to the wealth of detail involved; such discussions are 
properly assigned to the bibliographical references, Nor 
is it advisable to attempt to avoid the academic flavor 
oy giving the various topics their setting in the total 
e of the person. The impression of sketchiness also js 
at times inevitable if the larger purposes are to be attained, 
A critical position should be reserved for the stand taken 
on a number of important matters. The social contribu- 
tions to the personality are all but neglected and what 
is poo. is not integrated with the discussion. We do 
not learn by trial and error or by association—neither 
concept is a gengee The translation of a fact into a 
technical term as with id, agoraphobia, and many others 
does not advance insight into the fact. Thought and action 
constitute a unit rather than a relationship in which one 
causes or initiates the other. Even such criticism must 
be made with reserve since it is in accord with the temper 
of modern psychology to recognize considerable latitude 
in expression and interpretation. 


Florida State College for Women PAUL F. FINNER 


Study of Indiana’s Parole Program 


Supervision of Adult Male Parolees in Indiana. 
By Arthur A. Daronatsy, Unpublished Ms., The 
University of Chicago, 1941, Pp. 118. 


The Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures, 
published in 1939, noted in the volume devoted to “Parole,” 
what appeared to be an innovation in parole supervision 
in four States. The report suggested that the use of local 
welfare workers by one or two States in the supervision 
of adult parolees could be looked upon as a laboratory 
in which a new and possibly more effective and economical 
— supervision is being tested. Since the comment could 

e applied to the experiment begun in Indiana, March 1937, 
Mr. Daronasty was stimulated to undertake the study of 
the Indiana program. His observations covered the period 
July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940, and are confined to (1) a 
review of the structural organization of the agencies co- 
pare in the program, (2) an analysis of qualification 
of State and county parole workers, and (3) an attempt 
to evaluate “supervision in operation.” 

In commenting upon the organizational structure the 
author found “specifically, the result has been the estab- 
lishment of a multitude of working relationships between 
various county units and between agencies which has made 
it difficult, if not impossible, to establish any real uni- 
formity in supervision throughout the state” (p.10). 

The author found six different types of programs oper- 
ating in various counties. In 41 counties, one worker each 
was designated as parole officer. In some counties this 
worker devoted full time to these duties; in others he was 
a part-time parole officer; frequently he was a director. 
In 11 counties this person was a case worker. In another 
group of 11 counties, lay persons acted as parole officers 
since no suitable male employee in the county department 
of public welfare was available to act as parole agent. In 
15 counties no person in the county was designated a8 
parole officer. Seven of these 15 counties had a woman 
as director of the county department who carried on all 
functions for the parole service. 

In studying the qualifications of persons acting as parole 
supervisors in the State of Indiana the author referred to 
the files of the State bureau of personnel and confined his 
observations to data supplied on application blanks made 
by each employee at the time of employment. He found 
124 county department workers and 12 a persons 1n- 
volved in the supervision of 2,867 adult male parolees. A 
detailed study was made of 107 of the county workers. The 
age range was from 26 to 70. Qualifications were foun 
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to be the best in the 41 counties mentioned above. Edu- 

‘onal background of these 41 workers ranged from an 
ighth grade education to one who had a master’s degree. 
che 107 studied, 43 had social work experience previous 
to employment, 10 of whom had been case workers. Ac- 
wording to the author many of the workers were poorly 

ified in terms of education and social work experience 
undertake case work treatment of parolees.” 

It should be borne in mind that the author based this 

of the er f entirely upon observation of application 
many 0: filed years before at the 
heginning of employment. 

In a ating “supervision and operation” the author 
studied the case records of 93 parolees. It appears that the 
author felt that yervieion could be adequately evaluated 
from observation of case record files. The author found the 
recording to be deficient in many respects. : 

Despite the inadequacies of the particular techniques 
wed in making the study, it appears that the theory that 
the welfare problem can best be met through local com- 
munity responsibility, is subject to many limitations in 
its application to parole supervision. 


nt of Public Welf Harvey L. LONG 
Depariment. o, elfare 
Chicago, Ill. 


Crime From an International Viewpoint 


Crime and Criminal Justice. By Abul Hasanat. 
Dacca, Bengal, India: The Standard Library, 
1933. Pp. 915. Rs. 5/8/—(8s.6d.). 


“Social evolution implies some awareness of gs 
history and reasoned guidance toward a future.” Abul 
Hasanat has written his book, Crime and Criminal Justice, 
with this theme constantly in mind. 

Every man who loves humanity or cares for the future, 
who believes that social institutions may be changed for 
the better, that human conditions are modifiable, that 
man can control his destiny to a greater degree, should 
tealize the enormity of the problem of crime and do his 
part in its solution. Crime should be studied if only to 

to counteract it by all-round attacks on every front. 

police may be entirely powerless in many cases but 
itshould be the duty of the individual citizen—the father, 
the mother, the teacher, the friend—and the function 
of agg to bring about an improvement, however 


y. ; 

The main thesis of this work has been public enlighten- 
ment. The author has attempted to draw attention to the 
vastness of the problem of crime, to the advances made 
in other countries (other than India) in the matter of 
legislation and administration of justice and to the thorough 
tevision that is needed of the substantive law of crimes. 

_Abul Hasanat’s plea is for the scientific method of 

criminology; this method has barely made a beginning 
even in America. It is indicative and typical of his futuristic 
aeeeh to this most elusive of problems, Crime and 
riminal Justice. He calls for the gradual demolishing of 
dogmas, elimination of superstition, and dissociation of 
the emotional’ approach to crimé. 

Crime and Criminal Justice is an extremel 

- While the author has dealt with special reference 
to the great penal and criminal code of India, his view 
is decidedly and necessarily international. I have no doubt 
that this book will command a great deal of attention from 

students and professional men of criminology over 
the whole world. 
lle it is impossible to enumerate the manifold prob- 
ems discussed in the book, it is interesting to note that 
specific mention is given to juvenile criminality and the 
influence of war and militarism on crime. It is an especially 

y treatment and well worth considering in this, our 
present national emergency and world crisis. We should 

mber that the book was published in 1933, but com- 
Dilation of criminal statistics of past wars and prophetic 
views of “another” war, make the time spent.in study of 
section worth while. 


readable 
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There is a greater need now than ever before for in- 
culcating ideals worthy of civilized life in the human race 
and for directing all human resources in shaping better 
citizens from the cradle. Efforts must be made to change the 
ganeest situation by reducing as much as possible social 

isorganization which facilitates crime because of the lack 
of a consistent and harmonious standard. 
“How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part that laws or kings can cure!” — 

This is applicable to crime as to human activity in 
general. All communities must live finally by the ethical 
vane. Abul Hasanat, unknowingly, has spoken in a proph- 

¢ sense. 


Washington, D. C. JAMES A. NOLAN 


Semi-Popular Outline of Criminology 


Statistics on Crime and Criminals. By Walter 
A. Lunden. Pittsburgh: Stevenson and Foster, 
1942. Pp. 263. $5.00. 


There is undoubtedly a need for a source book in crim- 
inology and penology which will assemble significant theo- 
retical, statistical, and case history materials now scattered 
in numerous volumes, some of which are not readily acces- 
sible to many persons in the field. Such materials are 
ordinarily too detailed to be included in the average text- 
book. The author states that this book “endeavors to 
pessant in systematic form some of the primary data which 

ave been accumulating in the field of criminology and 
penology. The purpose . . . is not to contribute anything 
new in the statistical analysis of crime, but rather, to brin 
together in compet order a limited and selected amount o 
factual material about crime and criminality ... .” It is 
unfortunate that while the volume contains much valuable 
material, it does not satisfactorily fulfill the purpose as 
stated by the author. 

The inadequacy of this volume lies primarily in the 
organization and selection of materials. It is partially a 
source book and partially an outline in which the author 
expresses his own opinions. In fact, some sections differ 
little from the ordinary textbook in the field. It contains 
many significant Fanagen and American statistical tables, 
while others are based on limited data. Several tables, for 
example, are from Allegheny County, Pa., and thus may 
by indicative of unique situations only. The author main- 
tains at one time a scientific approach and at other times 
injects discussion, quotations, and pictorial representations 
of a semipopular nature. A large amount of space is devoted 
to bibliographies which are already available in most crim- 
inology boo 

In spite of these reservations, the book contains much 
useful material. The author has abstracted the important 
findings in the Attorney General’s Survey of Release Pro- 
cedures, and the various publications in criminal statistics 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Census 
Bureau. The volume is divided into sections dealing with 
the extent of crime and the characteristics of criminals; 
the causes of crime and criminality; criminal jurisprudence 
and the administration of justice; and penology and the 
treatment of criminals. For those interested in a semi- 
popular outline of criminology, this book will supply their 
needs; for those interested in a scientific source book in 
criminology, it is only partially adequate. In either case, 
the price of the book is excessive. 


Washington, D. C. MARSHALL B. CLINARD 


The foundation of knowledge must be laid by reading. 
General principles must be had from books, which, how- 
ever, must be brought to the test of real life. In conversa. 
tion you never get a system. What is said upon a subject. 
is to be gathered from a hundred people. The parts of 
truth, which a man gets thus, are at such a distance from 
other, that he never attains to full view.—Samuel 

ohnson. 
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Worth-While Contribution to Criminology 
Criminology. By Donald R. Taft. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. 708. $4.50. 


To know the objectives or 
always to know its content. 
Taft's Criminolog 


urposes of a book is not 
is is not true of Donald 


In the preface to this excellent volume Professor Taft 
sets forth the following purposes: 
1. To present the thesis that criminals are products. 
2. To emphasize the cultural approach to the study 


of criminology. 

8. To — a synthesis of materials relative to this 
approach. 

4. “To harmonize the views of the theoretical crim- 
inologist and those of the practical administrator of 

nal policies.” 

5. To emphasize that criminal behavior may be under- 
stood only if the attitudes and experiences of criminals 
are understood. 

To achieve these purposes is a big order—one to which 

a series of volumes might well be devoted. In a single 
volume, however, Taft goes a long way toward achievin 
these objectives. Some will say that he puts too mu 
emphasis upon his “cultural interpretation” of crime and 
criminals, but sociologists will agree that the facts warrant 
this emphasis. 

Out of his 20 years ience as a student and teacher 
of criminology, and out of his contacts with those working 
in the field of crime detection, criminal justice, crime 
prevention and treatment, Professor Taft has drawn a 
wealth of material covering the nature of crime, the de- 
velopment of criminological thought, explanations of crime, 
the treatment of adult criminals and juvenile delinquents, 
crime prevention, and the wider implications of crime. 

The last chapter in the book, devoted to “The Criminal 
Nation,” is interesting and thought perenne in that it 
somewhat philosophically opens up the whole problem of 
the need and desirability of noncriminal national policies 
and a reduction of culture conflict between nations. In this 
chapter Taft makes a significant statement—almost a proph- 
ecy and certainly a hope. He says: “Therefore, we best 
prevent the crime of war, as we prevent most individual 
crimes, by meeting the universal needs of all people, rather 
than punitive discrimination between supposedly criminal 
and noncriminal nations. All nations are potentially ag- 
oe and criminal, or pacific and cooperative, as con- 

itions precedent determine. This is the lesson of criminology 
for the control of international relations.” 

Taft’s Criminology is well written, attractive in style, 
well documented and is illustrated with significant photo- 
graphs. It is a worth-while contribution to both —— 
and practical procedure in the field of criminology an 
penology. 


University of Tennessee WILLIAM E. COLE 


Problems of Community Hygiene 


Community Hygiene. By Dean Franklin Smiley 
and Adrian Gordon Gould. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941. $2.50. 


This is the third edition of this text and includes for 
the first time such public health subjects as the newer 
knowledge of air-borne infections, the broader conception 
of weather in relation to health, food deficiencies partic- 
ularly relating to the B-1 complex, the changing emphasis 
in tuberculosis from control to eradication, the re-evalu- 
ation of the medical examination in school health programs, 

resent trends in industrial hygiene, the newer problems 
military medicine, the changing concepts of what is 
“adequate” in hospital and medical care, the recent forms 
of hospital and voluntary health insurance, the new sulfo- 
namide drugs, and the revised Food and Drug Act. This 
book is designed as an orientation text in problems of 
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community hygiene for coll and_ universities i 
a companion volume to A College Textbook of Hees 

wo men who are q in the field of i 
and public health. hygiene 

The subject matter is divided into five sections, The 
introductory section is largely historical. The second sec. 
tion is devoted to a discussion of the various sources of 
diseases of public health significance such as carriers 
animals, insects, water, air, soil, housing, food, and in. 
dustrial hazards. The third section deals with such specific 
noe as mental hygiene, sex hygiene, tuberculosis 

eart disease, and cancer. The fourth section views health 
problems from the standpoint of certain population groups 
such as expectant mothers, infants, children both in and 
out of school, industrial workers, military groups, and 
rural populations. The fifth section considers the functions 
and activities of various groups engaged in the care and 
treatment of the ill. The last chapter in this section is g 
critique of our present system of medical care and sugges- 
tions for its improvement. 

..To the worker in the mental health field, this book 
will come somewhat as a Although the 
authors admit the public health importance of mental 
hygiene, the chapter on this subject leaves much to be 
desired. The chapter is subdivided according to the following 
headings: the mentally diseased, the mentally deficient, ep- 
ileptics, drug addicts, and delinquency and criminality, 
There is little or no emphasis placed on the very important 
subject of personality penn of those adults and chil- 
dren who are not actually mentally ill or defective. Except 
for the chapter on mental hygiene, this field of endeavor 
is aged throughout the rest of the book where public 
health problems in general are considered. In the first 
chapter there is given a 1,000-point scale which assigns 
relative values to all types of health work; but one looks 
in vain for any mention whatsoever of mental hygiene, 
In the last chapter a list of recommended public health 
activities is given, but again mental hygiene is omitted 
from the list. Considering the intended distribution of 
this book, these omissions are most unfortunate. 


New London, Conn. RoBERT H. FELIx, M.D. 


Psychotherapy 


The Therapy of the Neuroses and Psychoses. 
By Samuel Henry Kraines. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Febiger, 1941. Pp. 512. $5.50. 


The author, after giving Freud credit for discovering 
the importance of the unconscious and ‘‘dynamic’” basis 
of human emotions, questions the “superstructure” of 
psychoanalysis, and sets out to demonstrate what is useful 
about pypmesnaes and what is not. He then goes on 
to give lucid descriptions of classical psychiatric cases, 
modernized by some degree of insight into their emotional 
foundations. A more thorough understanding of the psycho- 
analytic concepts would clarify some causes and effects 
which the author finds mysterious; for instance, the reas- 
ons behind the occurrence of a particular neurosis in & 
given individual, and further insight into the development 
of psychoses. (It is not yet proved, for instance, that manic- 
depressive psychoses are physiological illnesses, see p. 355. 
The compulsion neurosis, which is a large and important fiel 
in itself, is included within a rather short discussion of 
stammering and stuttering, which seems to evade a more 
thoroughgoing analysis of the stucture of compulsions. 

The author discusses displacement, the symbolism of 
symptoms, repression, and other defense mechanisms mainly 
known through the work of psychoanalysts; these are 
described and elucidated by numerous examples. The re 
lationship between psychological tension and body phys 
ology are then touched on, but necessarily this vast fiel 
must be dipped into superficially in a work which goe 
on to cover many other fields. A book of this kind repre 
sents a step forward from the old type of purel descrip 
tive psychiatric textbook; however, it deals with psych0- 
somatic disorders without reference to the large num 
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of important scientific papers in this field during the past 
few 


years. 

When the topic of treatment is taken up, recommend- 
ations are made which would apply in general to common- 
sense advice given to a person s ering from an emotional 
conflict; still the same pitfalls which are present in social 
situations where friendly advice is given would prevail. 
A physician, like any other human being, if he plunges 
into amateur psychiatry, may produce great anxiety in 
an overwrought patient. The training of a psychiatrist is 
a long and arduous process, and it cannot be readily a- 
bridged. Particularly the author’s suggestion that an un- 
trained person interpret free-associations and dreams seems 

Although psychological causes of physical illness are 
stressed, t Netailed method of their cure, in the book, 
is not always quite clear. One who has worked intensively 
with such problems for years realizes that it is no simple 
matter to eradicate psychogenic roots of illness even though 
the patient and physician may both agree that such roots 
exist. The adoption of the simplified formulae set forth in 
this book would be successful in the most fortunate cases 
—in others it might be detrimental. 

There is a discussion of psychoses and shock yee 5 
The next chapter is devoted to the criminal as a socially 
sick person. The psychodynamics of the neurotic criminal 
and the psychotic criminal are dealt with superficially, 
emphasis being placed upon the social etiology. _ 

e last higher then deals with psychoanalysis. The 
statement that psychoanalysts are not required to be 
medical men is untrue, according to the laws of the Amer- 
jean Psychoanalytic Association. The fact that it is difficult 
to become a trained psychoanalyst is well known, and 
the same is true of many medical specialities; but there 
are authentic works on psychoanalytic theory which give 
a truer, more recent picture of the applications of psycho- 
analysis to medicine than the works quoted by the author. 


MILTON L. MILLER, M. D. 
Institute for Psychoanalysis 
hicago, Ill. 


Five-Year Report of Wayward Minors’ Court 


The Wayward Minors’ Court: An Evaluative 
Review of Procedures and Purposes, 1936-1941. 
By Dorris Clarke. New York: The Magistrates’ 
Court, 1942. Pp. 58. 


__ The Wayward Minors’ Court in New York City has 
isdiction over girls between the ages of 16 and 21 years. 
report presents the function, jurisdiction, and pro- 
cedures of the court with pertinent comment and criticism 
regarding them. Its stated aim is to focus attention upon 
problems concerning the prevention, treatment, and cor- 
tection of delinquency of the adolescent girl, which atten- 
tion may serve to stimulate interest in and effort toward 
4 more effective solution of these problems. Presented are 
some typical cases which come to the attention of the 
court with a practical evaluation of the results obtained, 
upon experience over the period from 1936 to 1941. 
It recommends broadening the jurisdiction of the court, 
and points out the need for additional facilities for deten- 
tion. ane is given to certain problems encountered due 
to limited facilities available or to difficulties met in trying 
to apply socialized techniques in dealing with behavior 
difficulties. The contention, that the difficulties encountered 
in dealing with adolescent girls who are delinquent are 
quite different from those met in dealing with adolescent 
ys who are delinquent, is stressed. 


A statistical summary gives figures for the years 1939 

and 1940 on the number of cases received, Soin. 

gion, race, and geographic source. For 1940, the number 

i a previously known to public and private agencies 
n. 


U.S. Children’s Bureau GENEVIEVE GABOWER 


Helpful Study of Personal Disorganization 


Disorganization: Personal and Social. By Ern- 
est R. Mowrer. New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1942. Pp. 682. $3.75. 


This volume is one of the Lippincott sociology texts 
edited by Floyd N. House. While the author states that 
“the purpose of this book is to present a systematic anal- 
ysis of the major problems of personal and social disorg- 
anization,” the burden of it is personal disorganization. 

The author devotes one chapter to Social Disorganization 
and Social Change. In this chapter he discusses the ap- 
proaches to social disorganization, its nature, and phases 
of personal disorganization. It is a good chapter, but one 
wonders why, with the title he has chosen, he has not given 
as much attention to different phases of social disorgan- 
ization as he has to personal disorganization. Following 
that one chapter on social disorganization a chapter each is 
devoted to The Inventor and Innovator, The Nonconformist 
and the Rebel, The Reformer and the Revolutionist; 
four chapters to delinquency and crime; one each to Per- 
sonality Disorganization and The Unadjusted Personality; 
and a chapter each to Alcoholism and the Alcoholic, Seg- 
mental Behavior and the Sexual Variant, The Suicide, The 
Disintegration of Personality, Economic Crises and Per- 
sonality Disintegration, Family Disorganization, Family 
Disintegration, and The Pattern of Personal and Social 
Disorganization. Thus the only social organization he has 
discussed is the family. To this he has given two chapters. 
For those who are interested in personal disorganization 
the book is stimulating and of much value. ose who 
look to it for a satisfying discussion of ‘social disorgan- 
ization, aside from the author’s definition of that term, 

ill be disappointed. 

The above criticism is not intended to disparage the 
value of this book. It has certain unique features. Much 
of the factual material is taken from a research Fa 
by the author in Chicago and from the writings of Harriet 
R. Mowrer. In fact that uniqueness is both a virtue and 
a defect. It is a virtue in that it makes available material, 
carefully and thoroughly analyzed, on an.area where 
rapid and radical changes are going on, and where the 
contrast between different segments of the area is striking. 
But to build a theory of personal disorganization, and 
especially of social disorganization, on one large city is 
to make the assumption that it is representative of the 
whole of the Uni States. 

As a textbook this one is much less well balanced than 
that by Queen, Bodenhafer, and Harper because of its 
incidental treatment of social disorganization. However, 
because of the unique features mentioned above, it will 
‘be a valuable adjunct to the more general treatises on the 
subject of social disorganization, or of social pathology. 

University of Wisconsin J. L. GILLIn 


Valuable Study of Emotional Hygiene 


Emotional Hygiene: The Art of Understand- 
ing. By Camilla M. Anderson, M. D. New York: 
Lippincott, 2nd edition, 1940. Pp. 250. $2.00. 


It is not often that a book on this subject is both scien- 
tifically valid and worded so that it can be readily under- 
stood by the layman. The style is lively and reader-interest 
is maintained to the end. The reviewer is impressed with 
the wholesome nature of the author’s point of view. She 
is not controversial and advocates no particular school 
of psychological thought. Subject matter is dynamic — 
it lives — and deals with problems of real people. Even 
a nonprofessional reader of meager experience will be able 
to recognize some of the problems as they develop and 
as they may be related to the behavior of members of 

is family and persons of his acquaintance. 

The first section or unit, “The Biologic and Social 
Bases of Behavior,’ contains 12 chapters and is devoted 
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largely to the dynamics of behavior in childhood and the 
bases for distortions which develop in later life. The chapter, 
“The Evolution of Love,” is one of the best. After dis- 
cussing narcissism, the dynamics of narcissism, mastur- 
bation and homosexuality, the author states in her char- 
acteristic common sense attitude “. . .. he who under- 
stands most, judges least. 

The chapter “Escapes and Compromises” leads one 
inevitably to the conclusion that in general, more attention 
should be paid to the teaching of mental-hygiene principles. 
The mechanics of social adjustment and the individual’s 
relationship to the group is handled well throughout. This 
section should be particularly useful to parents, not only 
in helping them to understand the attitudes of growing 
children but also in assisting them to sd rd their own 
conduct in order that the child’s personality may not be 
distorted by parental prejudice. 

The second unit, entitled “Personality and Adjust- 
ments,” is much more intimate and it now becomes ap- 
parent that the author has developed her material for a 
Fe professional group. The chapters deal with ‘“‘Personal 

oblems,” “‘Patients,” ‘‘Relatives,”’ “‘Colleagues,” “Staff,” 
“Environment,” and “Trying Situations.” 

e third unit, “Emotions in Relation to §$ 
Fields,” is quite specific. The chapters are entitled “‘Psy- 
chiatric Nursing,” ‘“‘Public Health Nursing,” “The School 
Nurse,” “The Winged Nurse,” and “The Nurse as a 
Witness.” The relationship between the professions of 
nursing and social work are not negle . The author 
avoids any implications that the nurse, by virtue of her 
understanding of human problems, should attempt to be 
anything other than a good nurse. 

This book develops a psychology of interpersonal 
relationships in such an acceptable manner that it is 
extremely valuable, not only for the nurse, but for the 
medical student, the ers the parent, and the teacher 
as well. The glossary of terms, references, and suggested 
reading and index are quite adequate. 

Mitton M. D. 
The National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
New York City 


Experiment in School Guidance 
Appraising Guidance in Secondary Schools. 
By Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand. 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 
288. $3.50. 


Only in an indirect way can this book be thought of 
as significant to workers in the field of probation. It is 
a challenging book because its thorough honesty points 
directly to the need for extension of service and intens- 
ification of concepts and activity in the field of guidance. 

The authors have developed a method for an objective 
(statistical) appraisal. It is necessarily a limited approach 
because some of the things we especially want to know 
about children and youth in schools cannot as yet be 
adequately measured statistically. The authors recognize 
this and point out these limitations. 

For the statistically minded in the field of probation, 
the book suggests possible parallelisms. The authors ask 
guidance counsellors in detail what they are attempting 
3 do, and then proceed to find out quantitatively whether 
“it gets done.” 

o us, not expert in pen and paper tests, the validity 
of these tests does not seem wholly convincing in the sense 
that we doubt their adequate penetration to such sub- 
tleties as deeper attitudes and conflicts, and general per- 
sonality adjustment. And in a larger way the authors’ 
method with its assets and limitations seems well illustrated 
in the treatment of this topic. They do not examine the 
processes by which guidance counselors claim they detect 
cases of incipient personality maladjustment, nor the meth- 
ods with which they attempt to treat personality disorders. 
They merely “appraise the results.” Moreover, there is 
no attempt to follow up the results of the identification 
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and treatment by some direct investigation of how students 
so diagnosed fared later (for example, in higher schools of 
learning or in industry) or of how many of these students 
had graver personality difficulties after the treatment jp 
the guidance systems. The authors hold to their specified 
statistical approach with “student questionnaires as , 
measure of maladjustment.” 

The findings leave no particular satisfaction with the 
results for students from the present system of “guidance” 
as it omy! is gp in secondary school. The authors 
conclude: “‘Clearly, if the evidence of the present study 
be accepted, it is apparent that secondary school students 
need not less but more guidance service.” 

The second part of the book presents a report of a 

al study of guidance for which the counselors were 
given specific training and a chance to plan their program 
advance. In the main for the specific items tested as in 
part one, the experimental group showed better results 
than the control group. It is of interest that the experi- 
mental program apparently made no contribution for the 
better emotional adjustment of the student group. 

It is to be wished that the authors with their interesting 
sageen could be induced to go farther and more search- 
ingly into what bears the term guidance. They themselves 
suggest the possibility when they indicate that they have 
accepted guidance for what it is now in the secondary 
schools. The larger concept is well sketched by them. 
“If the school’s curriculum were validly conceived, properly 
administered, and implemented by teachers adequately 
qualified for their numerous responsibilities in guiding the 
growth and development of children and youth....many 
of the features of a guidance paar would appear as 
an integral part of the curriculum. Unhappily, however, 
there are but few, if any, secondary schools in which these 
necessary conditions for the effective educating of children 
and youth as yet obtain.” 


Max WINsor, M.D. 
New York City Board of Education 


England’s Probation Directory 


Directory of Probation Officers, Probation 
Homes and Hostels, Home Office Schools, and 
Borstal Institutions, 1941-42. London: His Maj- 


esty’s Stationery Office, 1942. Pp. xxvi-177. 3s.0d. 
net. 


This Directory, which in normal times is issued an- 
nyally by the Home Office, includes the names and ad- 
dresses of 1,011 probation officers in England and Wales 
—542, full-time and 469, part-time—and the probation 
homes and hostels approved by the Secretary of State for 
the reception of persons placed on probation with a con- 
dition of residence. 

The Introduction gives a short account of the Pro- 
bation System—the meaning of probation, misconceptions 
with regard to probation, its importance and success, the 
significance of investigation ore decision as to treat- 
ment, the organization of probation work, and the ap- 
pointment, remuneration, training, and duties of proba- 
tion officers—defines hostels, homes, and lodgings for 
probationers, and describes the functions of the Home 
Office Schools and Borstal Institutions. rae 

As the Introduction states, “The Directory 1s pr- 
marily intended for the use of Magistrates sitting m 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, their clerks, and proba- 
tion officers, but in view of the increasing help given by 
probation officers in the work of after-care in connection 
with Home Office Schools and Borstal Institutions, the 
Directory is likely to be useful to the staff of these schools 
and institutions and to many other persons interested in 
the treatment of offenders.” 


The man who is fond of books is usually a man of lofty 
thoughts, and of elevated opinions.—George Dawson. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


2980 Federal Probationers 
in Military Service 
A total of 2,980 Federal probationers have been in- 
ducted into the armed forces as of December 31, 1942. 
Of this number, only 9 have been dishonorably discharged. 
Since the enactment of the Selective Training and 
Service Act in September 1940 a total of 2,885 presentence 
and 775 postsentence investigations of selective service 


cases were made by the Federal probation service. Psy- 
chiatric examinations were arranged by probation officers 


290 cases. 
A total of 686 selective service violators have been 
inducted into the armed forces through arrangements made 
by probation officers. 


17,300 Federal Probationers 
Average $105 Monthly Earnings 


Earnings totalling more than $10,875,000 were reported 
by 17,800 Federal probationers during the first 6 months 
aL the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. The number of 
probationers represents the average which reported each 
month for the 6-month period. The average monthly 
eamings of $105 for the first half of the fiscal year 1943 is 
an average monthly increase of $21 per probationer over 
the previous year. 

Although an average of 27,389 persons were under the 
supervision of the Federal probation service during the 
period in which reports were made, a large number of 
probationers engaged in agricultural pursuits were unable 
to report their earnings in dollars and cents. 

Field offices of the Federal probation service report 
that many probationers are employed in vital war industries 
and are making creditable records in their respective plants. 


(rime Declines in 
Wartime England 
Although juvenile delinquency is growing, crime among 


adults in England is very definitely on the decrease, accord- 
ing to the Metropolitan Police District report released by 


the British Information Service. The year 1942 exceeded 
all prior records with 2,500 cases less than in the previous 
ull peace-time year. 

Big war news, good or bad, it is said, was regularly 
followed by a drop in crime. 

The 1942 ratio of crimes solved is one of the highest 
on record, despite the loss of experienced detectives for 
government service. 


Charles §. Steele 
Dies Suddenly 


Charles §. Steele, 37, probation officer in charge for 
oe Western District of Wisconsin, died December 18 
ollowing an illness of 4 weeks. Formerly a student at 
; wrence College and the University of Wisconsin, Mr. 
So entered the Federal probation service in February 
Me and was assigned to the field office at Madison, Wis. 
Mr. Steele took charge of the headquarters office at Wausau 
= Apel, 1942, when Captain Elmer J. Krueger was called 

active duty with the U. S. Army Reserves. 
or to entering the probation system, Mr. Steele 

was active in Boy Scout and YMCA work. 


as hin hae aol survived by his wife, a 5-year-old son, 


Symposium on 
Prostitution 


The April-June issue of FEDERAL PROBATION will be 
devoted to a 10-article symposium on prostitution. 

The problem of prostitution, especially in military 
and production areas, calls for the coordinated and in- 
tensified action of law-enforcement officers, courts, cor- 
rectional and welfare agencies, health authorities, and 
society as a whole. Of the conviction that FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION is in a strategic position to make some contribution, 
through its columns to an attack on the problem, the 
editors are presenting a series of authoritative articles 
dealing with the general aspects of prevention, repression, 
and control of prostitution and venereal disease, and the 
redirection of the prostitute. 

Those contributing to the symposium are Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service; Eliot Ness, director of the social protection 
section of the Office of Defense and Welfare Services; 
Col. Thomas B. Turner, chief of the venereal disease control 
branch of the Division of Preventive Medicine in the 
Office of the Surgeon General of the War Department; 
Dr. Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State University; 
Helen Hironimus, superintendent of the Federal Reform- 
atory for Women at Alderson, W. Va.; Raymond Clapp, 
associate director of the social protection section of the 
Office of Defense and Welfare Services; Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters, superintendent of the Massachusetts Reformatory 
for Women; Captain Rhoda Milliken, director of the 
woman’s bureau of the Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D. C.; Judge Wilbur C. Curtis of the Los 
Angeles Muncipal Court; and Dr. Walter Clarke, executive 
director of the American Social Hygiene Association. 


Testimonial of 
Appreciation 


The American Prison Association has had during the 
a year the appreciated leadership of a statesman, G. 
owland Shaw. For years past Mr. Shaw has given himself 
generously to the coun 
affiliated agencies. 

From his resources of experience and devoted energy 
he has shared his wisdom and fellowship with the members 
of our Association. 

G. Howland Shaw has aided many and varied but 
related social welfare activities and in every phase of his 
civic endeavor has given of himself and his means without 
stint. 

In recognition of his activity and especially as a demon- 
stration of the understanding which we have of his devotion 
to our Association, we, the delegates from thirty-seven 
States, the District of Columbia, the Republic of Panama, 
England and Canada, join in electing Mr. Shaw as an 
Honorary Life Member of the American Prison Association 
at the 72nd Annual Business Meeting of the Association, 
held in the City Auditorium in Asheville, North Carolina 
on the afternoon of October 22, 1942. 

—The Congress Bulletin 


s of this Association and its 


Sentenced a Month 
Without Sweets 


Two il-year-old girls of Bath, England, recently 
brought into the Bath juvenile court on charges of stealing 
a purse to buy chocolates, paid the supreme wartime 

nalty for such an offense. They lost their sweets ration 
or one month! 
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In-Service Conference 
at San Antonio, Texas 


Six States will be represented at the in-service train- 
ing conference for Federal probation officers to be con- 
ducted by the Probation Division of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts at St. Mary’s University, 
San Antonio, Texas, February 15 to 19 inclusive. The con- 
ference will be under the direction of Richard A. Chappell, 
chief of probation in the Administrative Office. 

Among those participating in the conference program 
are Federal Judges Walter A. Keeling, Charles A. Boynton, 
and Edgar S. Vaught; The Very Reverand Walter F. 
Golatka, S.M., LL.D., president of St. Mary’s University; 
Director Henry P. Chandler of the Administrative Office; 
Dr. J. D. Reichard, medical officer in charge of the U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, Ky.; Frank 
Loveland, supervisor of classification for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons; and Reed Cozart, associate warden of the 
U.S. Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans. 

Professor Walter C. Reckless, Ph.D., of Ohio State 
University, will be discussion leader for the conference. 

Similar in-service training conferences have been 
conducted in recent years at Harvard University, the 
University of Tennessee, University of California, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Emory University, Southern Meth- 
odist University, and the University of Kentucky. 


Russia’s Offenders 
Aid War Effort 


Parasites have no place in the Russian war plan, 
according to war correspondent W. W. Chaplin. Offenders 
are not permitted to remain idly in jail. Soviet planners 
have devised means of making offenders contribute their 
share to military victory. In Kuibyshev on the Volga, 
offenders against the law are seen working from dawn to 
dusk every day, in factories, on roads, and on construction 
jobs. Similar use is made of offenders in other industrial 
cities. The program is national in scope. 


Parole Association 
Bulletin Makes Debut 


A 4-page News Bulletin, released by the American 
Parole Association, made its debut in December. Edited 
by an editorial board composed of members of the Associ- 
ation’s Executive Committee, the Bulletin will be printed 
a. Definite publication plans, however, have not 

n announced. 

Commissioner Sanford Bates of the New York State 
Parole Board is president of the American Parole Associ- 
ation, and Dr. Louis N. Robinson, chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Parole Board, is secretary-treasurer. The 
ciation’s acting executive secretary is Benedict S. Alper, 
research and statistical assistant to the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

Headquarters of the Association are 185 East 15th 
Street, New York City. 


Penal Cannery 
Output Doubled 


Maryland penal institutions virtually doubled cannery 
operations in 1942 according to a report by Governor 
Ther R. O’Connor to the governmental division of the 
War Production Board. The Governor said the combined 
farm and cannery sales for the House of Correction and 
Penal Farm have increased from $112,000 in 1941 to 
$184,000 in 1942. 

To further increase the Nation’s food supply, the 
Governor asserted that the State was planning to purchase 
o lease acreage adjoining penal institutions for cultivation. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


January-March 


Cope 1942, Kang Features Syndacate, ine" World nghts 

Reproduced by special permission of King Features Syndicate, Inc. 

“Will one of you tip my hat for me? She’s my old Civics 
teacher!” 


Town Meeting of the Air 
Discusses Delinquency 


_“‘How Can We Curb Youthful Delinquency” was the 
subject of the 239th session of America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air, January 14. Representing such constructive 
forces of the community as the school, the court, prisons, 
and the church were James Marshall, former president of 
the New York City Board of Education; Justine Polier, 
justice of New York City’s Domestic Relations Court; 
Austin H. MacCormick, executive director of the Osborne 
Association, Inc., and former president of the American 
Prison Association; and Dr. Robert W. Searle, general 
secretary of the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches. 

Copies of the Bulletin, Town Meeting, containing the 
four addresses and the discussion which followed, are 
available through the American Education Press, Inc., 
400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio, at a cost of 10 
cents per copy. 


Real Shortage of 
Guard Convicts 


Warden Roy Best of the Colorado State Penitentiary 
had 478 of his “best inmates” working in orchards and on 
farms during the fall months. “We could have used 500 
more” says Mr. Best, in an interview by Leif Erickson in 
Wide World, “but we do have to be a little bit careful 
of the men we send out on harvest jobs. They work without 
= you know, except when there’s a big crew on one 
jo ” 


“It is estimated that prisoner-harvest hands last year 
saved a million dollars for orchardmen and truck farmers 
in the fertile Penrose, Beaver Park, and Canon City 


districts. 
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1948 
llinois Training School 
Announces Student Paper 


The Hourglass is the timely title of the sprightly 
4page semimonthly student newspaper of the Illinois 
State Training School for Boys which made its debut in 
October. The title was selected from 200 names sub- 
mitted by students. 

Commenting on the title, the boy-editor said: “As we 
individually play and do our work, each deed represents 
agrain of sand that passes through the glass of experi- 
ence. It is our purpose to record some of these grains 
which we think will be of interest to you.” : 

According to Richard Eddy, assistant managing of- 
fier of the School, the boys publish The Hourglass with 
very little staff help. A high school English teacher assists 
with the editing and the printing instructor offers tech- 
nical assistance, but the content represents student effort. 


Social Defenses 
Against Crime 

Social Defenses Against Crime is the title of the National 
Probation Association’s 346-page 1942 Yearbook. Edited by 
Marjorie Bell, assistant director of the Association, the 
volume contains articles by authorities in the correctional 
field, among them Dean Emeritus Roscoe Pound of the 
the Harvard Law School; Miss Margery Fry of London; 
Professor Lowell Julliard Carr of the University of Michigan; 
Judge Walter H. Beckham of Miami; Alice Scott Nutt of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau; David Dressler of the New 
York State’s Parole Division; Dr. Ralph S. Banay, chief 
psychiatrist at Sing Sing Prison; Dr. Arthur E. Fink of the 
social protection section of the Federal Security Agency; 
and Richard A. Chappell, chief of probation of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts. . 

Dean Pound is President of the National Probation 
Association. Headquarters of the Association are located 
at 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


Bill Introduced to Curb Interstate 
Travel of Escaped Prisoners 


A Bill (H.R. 7848) to make it a criminal offense for 
certain escaped convicts to travel from one State to another 
was introduced in the House on December 8, 1942 b 
pemean Hatton W. Sumners of Texas. The Bill rea 
as follows: 

_ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

t the Act entitled “‘An Act making it unlawful for one 
Person to flee from one State to another for the purpose 
of avoiding prosecution or the giving of testimony in certain 
cases,” approved May 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 782; U. S. C., 
title 18, sec. 408e), be, and it hereby is, amended to read 
as follows: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any person to move or 
travel in interstate or foreign commerce from any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, with intent either (1) to avoid prosecution, 
or custody or confinement after conviction for murder, kid- 
haping, burglary, robbery, mayhem, rape, assault with a 

gerous weapon, or extortion accompanied by threats 
of violence, or attempt to commit any of the foregoing, 
under the laws of the place from which he flees; or (2) 

avoid giving testimony in any criminal proceedings in 
such place in which the commission of a felony is charged. 

Y person who violates the provision of this Act shall, 
Upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more 
han $5,000 or by imprisonment for not longer than five 
vars, or by both such fine and imprisonment. Violations 
of this Act may be prosecuted only in the Federal judicial 


— in which the original crime was alleged to have 
committed.’ 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


15-Article Symposium 
on Youthful Offenders 


“The Correction of Youthful Offenders” is the title 
of a 15-article symposium presented in the Autumn 1942 
issue of the Duke University Law School’s quarterly, Law 
and Contemporary Problems. : 

Among the contributors to the symposium are David 
F. Cavers, Thorsten Sellin, Austin H. MacCormick, John 
Barker Waite, James V. Bennett, Judge John F. Perkins, 
Judge Orie L. Phillips, Karl Holton, John Ellingston, 
William Healy, Sanford Bates, William J. Ellis, Charles L. 
Chute, Benedict S. Alper, and Raphael Lemkin. 

Copies of the quarterly may be purchased for $1.00. 


Chillicothe Introduces 
Civilian Defense Course 


Inmates of the Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, have inaugurated a sooun of civilian defensetraining. 
The Flashlight, inmate publication, tells the story in its 
Christmas edition. 

At the request of inmates, a class was organized in 
November. New classes since have been organized under 
the instruction of inmates who successfully completed the 
course in the first class. The classes are supervised by a 
member of the institution staff. Certificates and cards are 
issued to those completing the course, but the name of 
the institution is omitted. “It is the training that counts, 
not where you got it!”’ says The Flashlight. 


Social Work Conference to 
Conduct Regional Meetings 


The traditional annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work will not be held in 1943 because 
of wartime conditions. Instead, a series of regional meetings 
will be conducted. Those planned to date include: New York 
City, March 8 to 12; St. Louis, Mo., April 12 to 16; and 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 24 to 28. A conference is also being 
planned for the Pacific Coast area in June. 

Charles L. Chute, executive director of the National 
Probation Association, has announced that the Association 
will arrange a conference to meet in conjunction with the 


= Conference of Social Work in each of the three 
cities. 


GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


From The Washington Post—Courtesy Chicago Times Syndicate 
“If you gotta know, slug’s just writin’ an essay on: ‘Why 
I prefer to live in a Democracy’... ” 
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Atlanta Seeks to Double 
Production Quota in 1943 


The cover of the December-January issue of The 
Atlantian, inmate publication of United States Penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Ga., graphically depicts its goal in war production 
for og at 1941 production was doubled in 1942. The 
cover desi 


promises that 1943 will better than double 
1942’s p 


uction. 


Prisoners Ask For 
Overtime Work 


Inmates of Virginia’s State Penitentiary, anxious to 
do more war work, are working 12 hours a day, and are 
receiving time-and-a-half for overtime, according to Super- 
intendent W. Frank Smyth. At the rate of 25 cents for 
an 8-hour wy the men receive 4334 cents for the 12-hour 
day. Many have volunteered for the longer hours, not 
because of money, but for the chance to contribute to 
the war effort, Mr. Smyth states. 

The penitentiary is working on Coast Guard and Navy 
contracts and has just completed an important contract 
for the Army. 


Heart Attack Fatal 
to Welton C. Rhodes 


On January 27, just three months following the loss 
of his 24-year-old son in the Battle of the Solomons, Welton 
C. Rhodes, 49, probation officer in the Fresno office of the 
Southern District of California, died suddenly from a 
heart attack. Mr. Rhodes entered the probation system in 
1936 following 16 years in correctional work. 

Mr. Rhodes’ son, Raleigh, was one of four pilots who 
engaged 12 enemy fighters to protect American dive bombers 
and torpedo planes in a fight on October 26, 100 miles 
north of the Santa Cruz Islands. In the words of the squad- 
ron commander of the aircraft carrier, young Rhodes 
“contributed much to the victory” in the “‘great and sig- 

‘nificant battle’? in which he met his death. 

Mr. Rhodes was an officer in World War I and recently 

offered his services as a soldier in the present. world conflict 


Prisoner Pardoned 
After Heroic Death 


The Massachusetts Executive Council recently voted 
a posthumous pardon to Arthur St. Germain, 27. It was 
revealed that the young man, serving a long term at the 
Norfolk State Prison Colony, had given his life in secret 
Navy tests which may involve the saving of thousands 
of lives. Neither Governor Leverett Saltonstall nor Cor- 
rections Commissioner Arthur T. Lyman would discuss 
the tests. 

St. Germain had served 18 months of a 5 to 7 year 
sentence. 


W. Edwin Orr 
Succumbs 


W. Edwin Orr, 25, probation officer in the Northern 
District of Georgia (Atlanta) since May, 1941, died January 
25 following a 6-day illness from spinal meningitis. He is 
survived by his wife and an 8-month-old daughter who 
are making their home temporarily with Mrs. Orr’s parents 
at Lawrenceville, Ga. 

After studying at Emory University, Mr. Orr took a 
prelegal course at the University of Georgia and received 
an LL.B. degree from Cumberland University in 1940. 
He was engaged in the practice of law before entering 
the Federal probation service. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 
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Hagerty Named Member of 
Washington Parole Board 


On January 1, 1943, Frank W. Hagerty, probat 
officer in the Northern District of Illinois since’ July 
was named by Governor Arthur B. Langlie of Washingt, 
to serve the unexpired term of a cain of the State 
8-man parole board. Board members are appointed for 
term of 6 years. 

A graduate of the University of Washington, yy 
Hagerty received his Master of Arts degree from Columbiz 
beg = in 1930. He entered the Federal probation servic 
at New York City in October, 1932. In 1937 he was engaged 
> | the National Probation Association to conduct a number 
of surveys. Upon completion of his work he returned t 


_ the Federal probation system as a probation officer in the 


Chicago office. 

As a member of the parole board, Mr. Hagerty yi 
work in close association with Richard A. McGee, supe. 
visor of public institutions for the State of Washington 
and president of the American Prison Asxociation. 

ther members of the State’s Board of Prison Term; 
and Paroles are A. M. Murfin, chairman, and Clair Ward, 


Selective Service Board 
Inducts 16 Lewisburg Inmates 


Sixteen inmates of the U. S. penitentiary at Lewis. 
burg, Pa., were inducted into the armed forces Decen- 
ber 19 under the new regulations promulgated by the 
Army in November. 

Selected with care from more than 1,100 prisoners, 
the inductees were classified 1-A by the institutional 
selective service board appointed in December to serve 
the Lewisburg institution. Two of the men were as- 
signed by the Army to specialized work on the basis 
of technical training received at the penitentiary. 

Plans are now being completed to establish selective 
service boards at other Federal penitentiaries and reform- 
atories, Federal Prison Director James V. Bennett said. 
It is also reported that State correctional authorities are 
introducing a similar practice in their institutions. 

The procedure of induction through institutional 
selective service boards was developed jointly by the Arny, 
the Selective Service System, and the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons to prevent the induction of men with criminal 
records who will not make good soldiers and to assure a 
fair hearing in meritorious cases where there is reason to 
believe that the inmate will be a credit to the Army. 

The October-December issue of FEDERAL PROBATION 
carried a 4-page broadside, titled “Military Service for 
Prisoners and Former Prisoners,” in which Mr. Bennett 
portrays the organization and operation of the institution 
al selective service boards. 


Two Field Office Secretaries 
Join Headquarters’ Staff 


Anna Lee Foust, eccrotary. in the Kansas City (Mo) 
Federal probation office, and Floretta M. Meckler, clerk- 
stenographer on the probation staff of the Newark division 
of the District of New Jersey, joined the secretarial sti 
of the headquarters office of the Federal probation servic? 
in February. 
Miss Foust entered the Federal probation service II 
1936 and Miss Meckler in 1941. All positions in. the head- 
ae of the Probation System are under the civil servic? 
assification act. k 
Margaret Harris, secretary to the chief of the Bank- 
ruptcy Division of the Administrative Office, and Helen 
Ann Fruth of the Personnel Section, are former employees 
of the Federal probation field service. Miss Harris was ‘- 
the staff at Birmingham, Ala., and Miss Fruth at Mil 
waukee, Wis. 
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